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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO PROMOTE GARDENS. 


Having been engaged for some 
months in formulating its program, the 
garden committee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture last 
week issued its first release as an 
announcement of the general objec 
tives. 

Emphasis is placed on the promo 
tion of farm gardens, especially home 
fruit gardens. Accompanying this is 
to be an expansion of school and 
community gardens. The county 
agents are already active in prepara 
tory steps on this portion of the 
program. 

In urban centers, emphasis is to 
be placed on the improvement of 
home and landscape plantings of or- 
namental character, to counteract sug 
sources for 


gestions from various 
“emergency,” “defense” or “war” 
gardens. The department garden 


committee warns that “there is no 
emergency in sight that would war 
rant intensive city home vegetable 
garden campaigns” and offered as an 
alternative for city population “im 
proving ornamental and _ landscape 
plantings.” 

This is a program which the trade 
can heartily endorse and promote. 
The American Association of Nurs 
erymen has already laid plans to do 
so. The executive committee has sub 
mitted to the board of governors for 
approval a proposal to raise $3,000 
by contributions from members, quite 
aside from association dues, in order 
to maintain close contact with the 
department officials administering the 
program and at the same time to de- 
velop a program of the association 
to tie in with the federal activities. 


THE BUYER’S VIEWPOINT. 


We have all heard of the salesman 
who talked so much about himself 
that he failed to book the customer's 
order. 

He has his printed counterpart in 
much advertising, particularly hand- 
some mailing pieces that are season 





The Mirror of the Trade 








ally sent to prospects. They are not 
confined to any line of business and 
occasionally include the output of 
nurserymen and landscape firms. 

Naturally one writes most easily 
about himself and his business, the 
things he knows best. But those 
things which concern you and the 
operation of your business are not 
of the same importance and interest 
to possible customers. 

This common failing in writing 
advertising copy can be overcome 
easily if one puts himself out of mind 
and thinks about the prospect, at 
tempting to visualize his needs and 
how to interest him in them. What 
do you offer that a prospect might 
most readily want? How put the 
matter before him so that he will ask 
for it? 

If you can visualize the prospect 
in your community so clearly that 
you, in writing copy, adopt his view 
point toward you, the approach will 
be simplified. If you haven't made 
this effort, try it the next time you 
get up a mailing piece or other adver 
tising copy. 


CARRYING ON. 

One who receives regularly the 
issues of the horticultural periodicals 
from England cannot but admire the 
way they carry on, much as formerly, 
in spite of the shortage of paper, 
diminished advertising and other dif- 
ficulties, not to mention the damage 
by bombs. Charles H. Curtis, editor 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, every- 
where regarded with high esteem, 
recently writing to a fellow Kewite 
in this country, Ernest Hemming, re- 
ported: “Our offices at John street, 
London, were blitzed, but not too 
badly; they are tidied up now, but 
we don’t work there. The printing 
works were razed to the ground, but 
even before that things became so 
uncomfortable there that I had to 
move the printing to Reading and 
come to live at Pangbourne, just 
beyond Reading, where we have been 
for over a year. We keep the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle going, and I man- 
age to run the Orchid Review, but 
things are not easy, although they 
might be a good deal worse.” 

In commenting on the food supply, 


he indicated the importance of the 
vegetable garden, writing: “There is 
no real shortage of food, but I find 
the small butter ration insufficient for 
my taste, and we have to deal very 
economically with our sugar. I had 
a nice crop of apples at Brentford 
and go there about once a fortnight 
and bring back a bag full. Two allot- 
have provided supplies of 
broad, runner and dwarf beans, car 
rots, beets, cabbage and cauliflower 
Onions were very small and potatoes 
not a good crop. Parsnips, leeks and 
kale look well for the winter.” 


ments 


CEILING ON OLD BURLAP? 


Growing concern is felt at Wash 
ington, D. C., over the rising trend 
in prices of secondhand burlap bags, 
and belief is rapidly gaining ground 
within the Office of Price Adminis 
tration that a ceiling may have to be 
imposed on old bags in order to speed 
up the turnover in that market. 

With the major burlap problem 
that of adjusting the domestic bur 
lap ceiling to the unrestricted Cal 
cutta price structure—still far from 
a satisfactory solution, a meeting No- 
vember 8 between O. P. A. officials 
and representatives of the burlap trade 
dealt primarily with questions of sub 
stitution and conservation. 

Scarcity in materials which could 
be used as substitutes, asnaburgs and 
heavy paper bags, apparently makes 
it imperative to stress conservation 
measures more than heretofore. There 
is a good deal of scepticism, however, 
that much can be accomplished along 
these lines as long as no steps are 
being taken to break the hoarding of 
secondhand bags in which emptiers 
as well as dealers are said to be 
involved. 

Since old bags apparently are be 
ing held back primarily in antici 
pation of higher prices, it is believed 
that removal of this market factor is 
essential and that this can be accom 
plished only by the imposition of a 
ceiling on secondhand bags. 

Other conservation measures under 
discussion are steps to educate farmers 
to speed return of empty bags, but in 
this respect, too, no startling results 
are expected in informed quarters 
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Your Salesman Is Well Received 


Your salesman is welcome—is invited—is paid to come! 

He is well introduced—in good company—vouched for. 

He calls when the prospect is not busy—is given full attention. 

He reaches nearly 4,500 prospects—so is sure to make enough sales to please you. 


That is, if your salesman is an advertisement in the American Nurseryman. ’ 


Enclosed check to cover our invoice and one more insertion of our 
advertisement. We have been very well pleased with results from 
our ads.—Heasley'’s Nurseries, Butler, Pa., October 19, 1941. 
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Annuals for Neighborhood Nurserymen 


Comments in several letters the 
past summer and a specific request 
in a recent one for a list of unusual 
annuals for handling in a neighbor- 
hood nursery prompted this brief 
discussion of the subject. First of 
all, though, let us examine a few 
reasons for the addition of annuals 
to the usual line of hardy material 
grown in nurseries. 

The first reason that comes to 
mind is, because it is a selfish one, 
perhaps also the best one: Being of 
annual duration, that class of mate- 
rial has a large market every spring 
When one sells a perennial plant 
to a gardener, that is often the last 
sale in that item to that gardener 
and, more often than not, to a lot 
of his neighbors who receive pieces 
of it by the friendly route. On the 
other hand, an annual, by its very 
nature, ceases to exist as an entity 
with the coming of winter and, 
unless the gardener has facilities for 
the handling of annuals sufficiently 
early to insure large plants when the 
bedding season opens, the seeds pro- 
duced by his purchases are of no 
value to him. Another point favor- 
able to the commercial grower is the 
short time which annuals are in the 
nursery, meaning a quick turnover 
in the time and money invested in 
their culture. There are other rea- 
sons why annuals should receive the 
attention of the neighborhood grow- 
er, but enough has been said, no 
doubt, to bring them to the favor- 
able attention of some who are now 
letting these profits go elsewhere. 
The next thing to be considered is 
the list of plants adapted to that 
purpose, though the ordinary items 
in the bedding plant trade, including 
ageratum, antirrhinum, larkspur, mar- 
igold, lobelia, pansy, petunia, salvia, 
verbena and zinnia, need not occupy 
our attention at this time. Discus- 
sion will cover some less common 
annuals. 


Asperula Orientalis. 


Asperula orientalis, which is the 
A. azurea-setosa of seed lists, has 
much to recommend it as a bedding 
plant. It is an accommodating plant, 


By C. W. Wood 


Affording a quick turnover and 
an easy supplement to perennial 
plant sales, annuals are a profit- 
able addition to the stock of a 
retail nurseryman selling locally. 
By growing the less common 
varieties described here, he may 
avoid the competition of road- 
side stands, hardware stores and 


the like. 





doing well in sun or shade and in 
rich soil or poor. It is also florifer- 
ous, producing its heads of gray-blue 
flowers on foot-tall or lower stems 
for about six weeks commencing in 
late May or early June, according to 
the time the seeds are started into 
growth. When this plant is grown 
at all, the seeds are usually planted 
directly where wanted and as early 
in spring as the gardener can get on 
the soil. Few gardeners think of 
these matters at that time and, as 
a consequence, few of the plants are 
grown. In the nursery the seeds 
may be sown early in flats and put 
in a coldframe; the seedlings are 
transplanted as soon as large enough 
to handle and later shifted to larger 
pots. Early seeding is necessary be- 
cause it seems to take cool weather 
to germinate the seeds and early 
transplanting should be done because 
the plants resent disturbance when 
large. 


Brachycome. 


The Swan River daisy, in my 
opinion, is not half appreciated. It 
is said to be of rather short duration 
in sections where the summers are 
extremely hot, which may account 
for the general lack of interest in 
the plant. Here in north Michigan 
it blooms practically all summer, if 
seeds are not allowed to form, not 
sparingly but so abundantly as quite 
to hide the plants. Although the 
usual recommendation, and perhaps 
practice, too, is to sow the seeds by 
the middle of March, I find that too 
early for this climate. Here we try 
to get the seeds going by the middle 
of April and pot the seedlings up 
in 2'4-inch pots as soon as they are 


large enough to handle. Stopped 
once when four or five inches tall, 
they make bushy plants, for so small 
pots, showing much color by the 
time they are hardened off and ready 
for the bedding season. Several 
named kinds, including the Star va- 
rieties in red, white or blue, are avail- 
able and are often preferred over 
a mixture. A new one, Summer 
Beauty, lavender-blue with a narrow 
zone of white at the base of the 
petals and a yellow-specked dark cen- 
ter, was a good seller here the past 
spring. 
Browallia. 


Experience and observation tell 
me that browallia could be made one 
of the neighborhood grower’s most 
profitable items. A number of fac- 
tors lead to that conclusion. First 
is ease of culture, something that is 
of foremost importance in the eyes 
of gardeners. Although the plants 
are only half-hardy, they can stand 
much abuse after they become es- 
tablished, doing well in soil too poor 
for most showy plants. They are 
also amenable to culture in pots, 
where they may be had in flower 
throughout the year by making plant- 
ings at 2-month intervals. The plant 
has too many angles to be covered 
completely in these brief notes, but 
the handling of browallias for bed- 
ding plant sales, as it is practiced 
here, will receive our attention. The 
first lot is started about the middle 
of March, the seedlings being trans- 
planted into 3-inch pots as soon as 
they produce their first.true leaves 
Hardened off gradually through late 
April and early May, they are ready 
to sell from mid-May into June. A 
portion is stopped several times to 
retard blooming and make bushier 
plants for late sales. A smaller lot 
is started about May 1. These plants 
are handled the same way and are 
intended to catch the tardy garden 
ers who never know what they want 
until the season is well advanced 
Good strains of all kinds listed will 
prove satisfactory. Sapphire is an 
especially good bedder where blue 
is wanted, and a new strain listed 
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as B. demissa (which is ambiguous, 
for demissa is the correct name of 
the species known to seedsmen as 
B. elata) is a splendid selection for 
the lover of white. 


Grammanthes. 


I hesitate to name this member 
of the crassula family because seeds 
of grammanthes are hard to get since 
the war in Europe cut us off from 
that continent. But it is included 
with the hope that a just peace will 
soon open free intercourse again. 
It is a monotypic genus, the one 
species being known as Grammanthes 
dichotoma. Although it is, according 
to the books, a variable species, seeds 
that I have had have produced quite 
uniformly a 3-inch to 4-inch plant 
with bright orange flowers over suc- 
culent foliage. It is of most value for 
hot dry spots in the rockery or other 
sunny spots where little else will 
grow. Handle this like other half- 
hardy annuals, sowing the seeds in 
April in the northern states. 


Calceolaria. 


I am so enthusiastic about Cal- 
ceolaria mexicana as a bedding plant 
for shade that I shall probably have 
trouble restraining myself. I am 
equally enthusiastic about it as a 
money-maker for neighborhood 
growers as soon as seeds become 
more generally available. That opin- 
ion is based on the fact that it has 
been one of the best selling items 
in this nursery during the past two 
or three years, and we have more 
orders booked on it for next spring 
than for all other annuals combined. 
After being so enthusiastic in its 
praise, I hope it does as well in other 
sections as it has here. 

It is not to be confused with the 
florists’ calceolarias, for it has none 
of the characters of those delicate 
denizens of hothouses, except that 
it has the pouchlike flowers of the 
genus. In this case the pouches are 
much smaller than those of the hy- 
brids and bright yellow in color. 
They are produced within two 
months of the sowing of the seeds, 
when the plants are six inches or 
less in height. They keep right on 
blooming after being bedded out and 
keep up the performance until cut 
down by frost, when they may be 
eighteen inches tall. During the 
summer months, the flowers are pro- 
duced so frecly as to make a solid 


mass of color. All that for no 
trouble at all, except to keep the 
plants watered during dry periods. 
Incidentally, they selfsow here, which 
is unusual for a tropical plant in 
latitude 45, but they do not then 
commence to bloom until late sum- 
mer. One caution is necessary, how- 
ever; the foliage must not be wa- 
tered when the sun shines, as this 
spots the leaves. Considered from 
every angle, Calceolaria mexicana is 
an excellent bedding plant and, in 
my estimation, one that will go far 
when it becomes better known. 


Here the seeds are planted about 
April 1 and, when the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, they are 
transplanted to 3-inch pots, with a 
compost of equal parts of rotted 
sod and garden soil. If the weather 
becomes hot before the pots are 
put in frames to harden off the 
plants, they are shaded by a lath 
screen; otherwise, one is likely to 
have burned foliage. There is noth- 
ing delicate about the plants at any 
stage of growth, even tiny seedlings 
standing a lot of abuse. 

Gilia. 

Gilia contains several species of 
more than ordinary value for bed- 
ding purposes. I find one, the plant 
known to gardeners and seedsmen 
as Leptosiphon hybridus (Gilia mi- 
crantha of botanists), quite attrac- 
tive to buyers in late May, when 
early April sowings of seeds are com- 
ing into bloom in their myriad colors, 
ranging the scale from purple and 
violet to red, rose, pink, yellow, 
cream and white. Because the plants 
require little soil or moisture to carry 
them along until bedding-out time, 
I grow them in thumb pots and put 
them in frames as soon as possible 
to keep them from becoming leggy 
under glass. Even if one has to 
take a low price for the small plants, 
the quick turnover and small amount 
of space occupied still allow for 
profit. Gilia dianthoides, which is 
Fenzlia dianthiflora to some folks, 
may be handled in the same way. 
Compared with the first, it is a more 
compact grower, the flowers are 
larger and quite uniformly a pretty 
shade of rosy purple (sometimes 
white, and I once found a strain, 
alba, that was nearly 100 per cent 
white) and the flowering season, in 
my experience, is somewhat shorter. 
Gilia contains several other good 
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annuals, but the seeds are usually 
hard to find. If you find bedding 
plants are as profitable as I suspect 
they may be, it will pay you to search 
the lists of western collectors for 
others to try. 


Lopezia. 


Lopezias are of the evening prim 
rose family, most of them being 
tender perennials or shrubs for 
greenhouse culture. At least one 
annual species, L. coronata, has long 
been in cultivation in southern Cali- 
fornia and has now reached eastern 
seedsmen’s lists. Planted in early 
April, kept shifted to or planted 
directly in 3-inch pots of good soil, 
the plants will be in bloom by early 
June, when they are a foot or less 
in height; put in the open (sun or 
part shade), they will keep produc- 
ing their deep rose butterflies until 
cut down by frost, when the plants 
may be close to three feet tall. In 
the meantime they are further 
adorned with small, persistent, red 
fruits, which are almost as decora- 
tive as the flowers. L. coronata is a 
quite accommodating plant, doing 
well in poor dry soil, though better 
where it has the advantages of good 
cultivation. 


Molucella. 


Last spring the publicity given 
Irish bells in several seed catalogues 
gave the grower of bedding plants 
an opportunity to cash in on this 
unusual item. Let us hope that the 
impetus given the plant will carry 
it along for years to come. A col- 
ored cut of the plant backed up with 
well grown stock in 3-inch pots at 
bedding-out time should make sales. 
The name, Irish bells, is misleading, 
for the plant, Molucella levis, comes 
from the East Indies, Molucca, to be 
exact. It is of easy culture in a 
sunny border, where it will grow 
two feet or more tall and bear its 


small flowers in curious shell-like 
(hence the old name, shellflower) 
calyxes. 


I had hoped, when these notes 
were started, to include many more 
kinds in this article, but our space 
is now exhausted and several are left 
untouched. Perhaps later, if response 
from this seems to justify the use 
of more space, others may be men 
tioned. In any case, the subject de- 
serves the attention of all neighbor- 
hood growers. 
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Landscape Planning and Planting 


Proper shrub plantings located at 
the entrances, corners and angles of 
the residence may be sufficient com- 
pletely to landscape the residence. 
But there are two more possibilities 
that should be considered by the 
designer, the satisfaction of which 
may add materially to the beauty 
of the house development. 

It has been stated previously that 
the best effect of house planting al- 
lows the architecture to be seen ex- 
tending to the lawn and that solid 
masses of plants that cover the en- 
tire foundation are invariably bad 
design. If we eliminate for the mo- 
ment those houses of bad architec- 
tural design whose high foundations 
must be treated in some way, we still 
find occasional need for more plants 
than would be used to develop the 
corners and doorway. This is espe- 
cially true of long, low houses with 
strong dominant horizontal lines. It 
is true for types of houses that show 
no real foundation walls, as well as 
for those whose first floor is located 
at an elevation of three or even four 
feet above the ground. The need 
of more plants along the foundation 
is determined by the length of the 
unbroken facade, the prominence of 
horizontal effect in the house design, 
the placement of windows in base- 
ment and first floor and, to some 
extent, the massiveness and texture 
of the material of which the house 
is built. In my opinion, no rules 
can yet be formulated that will tell 
us accurately when and how much 
material should be used for these 
extra foundation plantings. In many 
cases, a single plant is sufficient; in 
other situations a whole group of 
plants will look best. 

These plants are in the nature of 
foils illustration 25). Their 
function is to interrupt the surface 
and line of the material against which 
they are placed and to call attention 
to the attractiveness of that material 
through their contrast of form and 
color. This does not mean that we 
should attempt to select plants that 
will intensify the contrast. Our great 
difficulty will be to secure those that 
sufficiently harmonize with the sit- 


(see 


Copyright, 1941, by Joseph P. Porter. 


By Joseph P. Porter 


VIII. FRONT YARDS. 
Their Planting. Part 4. 


Eighth of a series of monthly 
articles on the application of 
landscape architecture to the 
property of Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, by the professor of land 
scape design in the department 
of horticulture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, continues discussion of 
the treatment of the public unit 
area, or front yard, as to shrub 
planting for various purposes. 





uation. Any living plant set against 
the artificiality of a residence is by 
its very life and nature already in 
strong contrast with both the form 
and pattern of the building. The 
designer's task is, rather, the discov- 
ery of those types of plants that har- 
monize best with the architecture 
and the subsequent development of 
a composition that will blend with 
the situation. For the most part 
these plants will be of the neutral 
type, those possessing medium to fine- 
textured foliage in the more normal 
or dark shades of green. As a rule, 
the less conspicuous the show of 
flower the better, although flower 
effect in the more normal hues of 
white, pale yellow and pink is rarely 
objectional. Vivid colors or strong 
diversity of color are bad. 

A single plant used as a foil should 
be broader than it is tall to reflect 
the horizontal of lawn and house. 
The vertical form is always out of 


place for this purpose. So, also, a 
group of plants functioning as a 
foil should express the horizontal 
effect over height, although, when 
two or more plants are used, one of 
them may well be somewhat taller 
than its companions. The taller plant 
should be set toward one end of 
the group, but never at the actual 
end except when only two plants 
are used, and never in the center of 
a group. 

Plants used as foils should be 
placed so that the architecture which 
shows is interrupted to form sections 
in the proportional relationship of 
one-third to two-thirds or one-fifth 
to four-fifths. The exact placement 
may be determined in part by win- 
dows, but since foil plants are usu 
ally low-growing in habit, good com 
parative proportions of architecture 
can commonly be obtained. The suc- 
cess of the whole effect is often due 
to this relationship. Perhaps it is 
needless to say that a foil plant 
should never divide the house wall 
into two equal parts. I believe that 
foil plants in their position along the 
foundation should always be located 
nearest to the larger adjacent shrub 
groups. 

Diminutive or very slow-growing 
vines may sometimes be used either 
by themselves as foils or in conjunc 
tion with a shrub type set at their 
base. In my section of the country 
Euonymus Fortunei radicans and 
Taxus cuspidata or repandens can be 
used for such a combination and are 














Illustration 25. 


The plants in the center function as a foil planting 


A solid mass of 


vines or shrubs along this wall would destroy the dignity and beauty of the situation 
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quite effective. Shrubs, like pyra- 
cantha, Forsythia suspensa and 
Taxus canadensis, may be pleached 
or trained against the wall in place 
of the vine. At the present time 
the list of plants that can be treated 
in this manner is pitifully small. My 
latest discovery is Magnolia grandi- 
flora used this way at Washington, 
D. C. I should like to see someone 
try franklinia and some of our fine 











Illustration 26—No wall or chimney 


surface is improved by complete vine 
coverage. 

cotoneasters. Investigational work 
might reveal many possibilities. In 


connection with this idea one might 
think of the espalier fruit trees. Under 
certain conditions one of these might 
be a happy selection, but if such a 
situation exists I have yet to see it. 
Frankly, while I am most enthusi- 
astic regarding the use of espalier 
fruits, I do not believe that their 
place is in the public area or front 
yard development. My 
against their use in this part of the 
property is based upon their great 
decorativeness due to the severe 
architecturalization of the plant's 
form and the fact that fruits and 
fruit trees more properly belong in 
the private section of the home 
grounds. Any shrub or vine used 
as a foil should in most cases still 
appear informal or natural even 
though it has been artificially forced 
to assume a new form. 


reaction 


Many of you will recall a fad that 
some years ago lightly touched the 
faces of the fair sex. Little black 
pieces of court plaster were ingeni- 
ously applied to chin or cheek. These 


were called ceauty spots, although 
in themselves they were anything 
but beautiful. They were used as 
foils to bring out by contrast and to 
call attention to the perfection of 
the skin. So, also, vines and shrubs 
may be used effectively against 
walls or houses. The plant as a foil 
has much value. 

The use of upon houses 
gives the designer another excellent 
opportunity. The commonest pur- 
pose back of the use of vines is to 
soften architectural lines, both ver- 
tical and horizontal, that may appear 
too harsh or prominent. The house 
corners, angles, downspouts, chim- 


vines 


neys, pilasters, columns, doorframes. 
the corners of bay windows, as well 
as porches, and the eaves themselves, 
all may afford opportunity for the 
use of vines. Then, there are many 
situations where vines can be planted 
to grow upon the wall itself or upon 
some framework or trellage fastened 
against the wall to alter the color 
and texture of overlarge surfaces. 
Many otherwise ugly or ill-propor 
tioned blank walls could be made 
more than just interesting if the use 
of trellage and good vines were pop- 
ularized. The nurseryman is the one 
to suggest such an improvement. 
Vines upon flat surfaces, that cover 
buildings or just chimneys, are often 
types that overgrow the situation, 
covering it completely with a mat 
of green. Anything smothered in 
vines loses its best effect (see illus 
tration 26). Rarely should they hide 
more than one-third of a surface or 
an object. This means thoughtful 
selection of the species and possibly 
some maintenance. Vines as na- 
ture’s lacework function splendidly 
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both as structural and decorative ma 
terial. They are particularly useful 
to replace or supplement shrubbery 
where space for planting is limited 
They may afford both shade and 
privacy for the old-fashioned front 
or side porch (see illustration 29) 
Low-growing types should be em 
ployed more generally to hide or 
decorate ugly foundation walls (see 
illustration 27). Adequate and 
proper use of vines is undoubtedly 
one of the designer’s and nursery- 
man’s most neglected opportunities. 
While out taking photographs for 
this article I saw hundreds of places 
where vines should have been used, 
a dozen or two where they had been 
employed and only five or six exam- 
ples of really good usage. Why have 
we neglected the vines? 

Several factors may be responsible 
for our slighting this splendid group 
of useful plants. The small number 
that can be sold on any one job may 
be a reason. Yet three vines per 
job, times all the jobs done by a 
firm, would produce a profit figure 
worth adding to our returns. The 
fact that many vines have not suc 
ceeded too well because of their 
placement in the poor soil and under 
the bad growing conditions found 
next to the foundation walls of 
buildings must have discouraged 
their use. But soil conditions can 
easily be corrected, and most vines 
would then be satisfactory. It is 
more likely that the versatility of the 
vine and its great range of possible 
effects are not generally known. This, 
together with a somewhat limited 
intimate knowledge of the many 
available species, may constitute the 


S, 
main reason. In one of our well 











Illustration 27.—Hedera Helix transforms the ugly foundation wall. A single small 


shrub at “B™ and two groups of plants at “A 


* and “C™ would improve this planting 
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landscaped eastern cities of over 
7,000 homes there is not a single 
example of nine species of hardy 
good vines and not over one or 
two plants of six additional common 
species. I believe that a checkup 
in most localities would reveal this 
same situation. 

Not all plantsmen have recognized 
the wide variation of growth habit 
and form that characterizes our cul- 








Illustration 28.—The texture, mass and 
billowy effect of euonymus fit this stone 


building. 


tivated lianas. Their method of 
climbing seems to be well known, 
but the character of stem branching 
has received little attention. A 
vine is a vine regardless as to 
whether the plant clings flat and 
close to a surface, merely altering its 
texture and color like parthenocissus 
or Hedera Helix, or whether it builds 
out from the wall, forming billows 
of foliage that afford strong con- 
trasts of light and shade and that 
may actually change the form effect 
of the wall (see illustration 28). 
Campsis radicans, celastrus, Euony- 
mus Fortunei vegetus, Hydrangea 
petiolaris, Vitis Coignetie and wis 
teria are examples of species that 
will accomplish this result. This type 
of growth is particularly good for 
house corners, recessed angles, leader 
downspouts and chimneys. The de- 
signer might also consider the vari- 
ation of foliage color and the wide 
range of textures. To me, texture in 


vines becomes an all-important con- 
sideration, for these plants are usu- 
ally placed in intimate relationship 
to the material of the architecture 
and should, therefore, be selected to 
provide the closest possible harmony 
with this material. As a rule, the 
fine-textured vines are noticeably su- 
perior to those of coarse texture for 
use upon buildings (see illustration 
29). The one exception, or perhaps 
the limit of coarse texture, is Hydran- 
gea petiolaris. This plant deserves 
more popularity and wider usage, but 
its use should probably be restricted 
to houses of stone, brick, stucco and 
steel. 

The ugly or too high foundation 
wall deserves some special comment, 
since it is one of our pet problems. 
Difficult enough in itself, this is fre- 
quently further complicated in many 
of our towns and cities because the 
house is located within a few feet 
of the public sidewalk. To com- 
plete our headache the whole situ- 
ation is then blanketed by the dense 
shade of elms, maples or oaks. Now 
1 ask you, what is a nurseryman 
to do when called upon to landscape 
such a property? How much I would 
enjoy sitting at a round-table dis- 
cussion of this problem! I have 
much to learn, but I shall pass on 
to you a few ideas. 

Do not be afraid to step out of 
your restricted field as a nurseryman 
to make a few suggestions or even 
to do a little extra work. The car- 
penter will not object if you induce 
the homeowner to build some trel- 
lage or lattice; neither will either 
the homeowner or the painter object 
if you recommend that the first thing 
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to be done with many an ugly foun 
dation wall is to give it a complete 
coat of appropriate and harmonizing 
paint. Indeed, this may be all that 
is needed for the 
problem. 


solution of our 


The color used must be selected 
to go with the house. As a general 
rule, it should be unobtrusive. Some 
times gray, olive or dull browns may 
be used, but dull brown-greens ,are 
usually most satisfactory. I have 
seen both black and white used suc 
cessfully, but their selection should 
be the result of careful study. It is 
best when the foundation color har 
monizes with both the house and 
the lawn and shrubs. If this does 
not help conditions sufficiently so 
that you may proceed with a normal 
house planting and are tempted to 
throw in the outmoded chin whis 
kers of common shrubs or ever 
greens, then pause to consider the 
following possibilities: 

(a) Reduce the apparent height 
of the wall by a bed of good ground 
cover material preferably of a plant 
that has some height, such as Coto 
neaster horizontalis, Pachysandra ter 
minalis, erica or even varieties of 
ferns (see illustration 31). Any ma 
terial under fifteen or even eighteen 
inches in height will act more as a 
lifting of the horizontal lawn surface 
than as a bank of shrubs. 

(b) Cover a portion of the wall 
surface with a good group of plants 
set as a foil (see illustration 25) 
These need not reach much, if any, 
above the top of the foundation 

(c) Be sure that house corner and 
doorway plantings are tall enough 

















Illustration 29.—Texture is important. Compare these two effects for value in front 


dooryard planting. 
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to reach well above the foundation 
line. 

(d) Avoid the use of columnar or 
spire-like plants unless as a both tall 
and large mass (viz., several speci 
mens of Thuja occidentalis of varying 
heights arranged to form a single 
clump) at the corners. 

(e) Cover part or all of the wall 





and spring months precipitation was 
scanty in eastern states, the spring 
being the driest of record in West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and the second driest in Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New York and 
New England, according to the fed- 
eral weather bureau bulletin. 
However, the first half of June 








Illustration 30.—A foundation planting of clipped hedge is more appropriate than 
informal shrubs where a solid planting seems to be needed 


with some close-clinging vine, such 
as Ficus repens, Hedera Helix or Eu- 
onymus Fortunei radicans (see illus- 
tration 27). 

(f) Pleached forsythia and taxus 
can be used successfully in some sit- 
uations. 

(g) As a last resort, a perfectly 
clipped hedge of Berberis Thunber- 
gii, taxus, or any other good hedge 
plant can be used (see illustration 
30). This is much better than the 
informal shrub planting so generally 
practiced. The clipped hedge con- 
stitutes a second wall of green and 
thus becomes a unified part of the 
architecture. Such a hedge should 
extend the full length of the founda- 
tion and terminate against the infor- 
mal plantings at either end. 

There are probably other good 
solutions. A drive for better door- 
yard and foundation plantings is 
bound to react to our advantage (see 
illustration 31). 





DROUGHT IN THE EAST. 


This year so far has brought to the 
United States very unusual moisture 
conditions, in that the normally drier 
western half of the country has had 
a persistency of unusually abundant 
rainfall, while the more humid east- 
ern states have suffered two severe 
droughts. During the late winter 


brought to the dry area substantial 
rainfall quite generally, which effec- 
tively relieved the agricultural situa- 
tion, but the rains were not heavy 
enough to penetrate deeply and the 
subsoil remained relatively dry. 
Another drought period set in the 
latter part of August, which by Oc- 
tober 1 had assumed serious and wide 
spread proportions, covering the en 
tire Atlantic area and extending west- 
ward to the central Ohio valley and 
Tennessee. An unusual feature of 
September rainfall was the widespread 
uniformity in deficiencies; South 
Carolina had thirty-seven per cent 
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of normal; North Carolina, thirty- 
nine per cent; Virginia, forty per 
cent; Pennsylvania, thirty-nine per 
cent, and Kentucky, thirty-nine per 
cent. New Jersey had an average of 
only three-tenths inch, or eight per 
cent of normal, and the driest Sep 
tember of record, while Maryland and 
Delaware had only fourteen per cent 
of normal, the least since 1884. 

However, in relation to agricul- 
ture, conditions this year in the cen 
tral-eastern states are not comparable 
to the record drought of 1930. That 
year large deficiencies in precipitation 
extended from the spring season 
through the summer and into the fall, 
whereas this year summer rainfall 
was about normal, which relieved the 
surface soil situation, and favored 
staple crops, though the subsoil con- 
tinued dry. This dryness of the sub- 
soil has a bearing on the current situ- 
ation with regard to wells, springs and 
streams, which have become the lowest 
generally reported since 1930 and for 
fifty some northeastern 
areas. 

The unusual features of this year’s 
rainfall are emphasized by compar- 
ing Kansas, normally a relatively dry 
state, with Virginia in the humid 
area of the country, having fifty per 
cent more rainfall, on the average. 
This year, through September, Kansas 
has had nearly fifteen per cent more 
rainfall than Virginia. 


years in 


L. A. WEBB has changed the 
name of his firm from his individual 
name to Camelia Land Nursery. The 
address remains the same, R. D. 1, 
Box 278A, Tigard, Ore. 

















Illustration 31.- 





A good type of foundation planting. 
might have been closer to the corner and more vine is needed at the left corner 
Pachysandra and Cotoneaster horizontalis form the low mass. 


The hemlock on the right 
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Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens 


In the articles dealing with the 
selection of woody broad-leaved 
evergreens it has been necessary to 
limit the discussions pertaining to the 
uses of the plants selected and their 
adaptability to various environmental 
conditions. The following lists have 
been prepared as an aid to the use of 
these plants and to afford a source of 
information to which one may turn 
to find plants suitable for definite 
purposes. 

Preceding lists on habit of growth 
and culture appeared in the October 
15 issue. This concludes the lists on 
uses which began in the November 1 


issue. : | 
D. USE—Continued 
(19) Striking twig characters 
(a) Thorny or bristly 
Group 2 
Rubus hispidus 
Group 3 
Berberis buxifolia nana 
Berberis buxifolia pygmzxa 
Berberis candidula 
Berberis verruculosa 
Group 4 
Berberis buxifolia 
Berberis gagnepaini 
Berberis juliane 
Berberis triacanthophora 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens 
(b) Effective color 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Cotoneaster dammeri radicans 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Group 3 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Group 4 
Berberis sargentiana 
Leucothoé catesbzi 
Rhododendron carolinianum 
Group 5 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
Kalmia latifolia 
Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens reflexa 
(c) Twigs scanty or openly branched 
Group 3 
Cotoneaster microphylla 
Kalmia angustifolia 
Yucca filamentosa 
Group 5 
Ilex cornuta 
Mahonia bealei 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Stranvaesia davidiana undulata 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum 
Group 6 
Ilex cassine 
Ilex vomitoria 


By L. C. Chadwick 


(d) Twigs profuse, densely branched 

Group 3 

Berberis buxifolia pygmza 

Buxus microphylla compacta 

Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 

Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 

Ilex crenata convexa 

Ilex crenata (Kingsville type) 

Lonicera nitida 

Rhododendron obtusum amcenum coccinea 

Rhododendron obtusum japonicum 
Group 4 

Berberis triacanthophora 

Buxus sempervirens handsworthi 

Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 

Pieris japonica 

Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 

Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 

Buxus sempervirens arborescens 

Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 

Tlex crenata microphylla 
Group 6 

Elzagnus pungens reflexa 

Ilex opaca 


(20) Plants with important leaf characters 
(a) Compound or deeply cut 
Group 1 
Akebia quinata 
Bignonia capreolata 
Group 2 
Mahonia repens 
Potentilla tridentata 
Rubus hispidus 
Group 4 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Nandina domestica 
Group 5 
Mahonia bealei 
(b) Small 
Group 1 
Akebia quinata 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) minima 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Calluna vulgaris 
Cotoneaster dammeri radicans 
Erica carnea 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) minima 
Leiophyllum buxifolium prostratum 
Mitchella repens 
Pachistima canbyi 
Potentilla tridentata 
Teucrium chamedrys 
Vaccinium vitis-idea minus 
Group 3 
Berberis buxifolia nana 
Berberis buxifolia pygmza 
Berberis verruculosa 
Buxus microphylla compacta 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Daphne cneorum 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Ilex crenata (Kingsville type) 
Lonicera nitida 
Rhododendron obtusum amcenum coccinea 
Rhododendron obtusum japonicum 
Group 4 
Berberis chenaulti 
Berberis triacanthophora 
Buxus sempervirens handsworthi 
Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 
Ilex glabra 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 


Group 5 
Buxus,sempervirens angustifolia 
Buxus sempervirens arborescens 
Ilex crenata latifolia 
Ilex crenata microphylla 

Group 6 
Ilex cassine 
Ilex pernyi 
Ilex vomitoria 

(c) Medium—Plants from selected list 
only. 

Group 1 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Hedera helix baltica 

Group 2 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Hedera helix baltica 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Vinca minor bowles 

Group 3 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Kalmia latifolia myrtifolia 
Pieris floribunda 

Group 4 
Berberis juliane B.P.1 
Pieris japonica 
Rhododendron carolinianum 
Rhododendron carolinianum album 

Group § 

Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
Kalmia latifolia 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 

Group 6 
Ilex opaca 
Ilex opaca croonenburg 
Ilex opaca howardi 
Ilex opaca hume 
Ilex pernyi veitchi 
Ilex pedunculosa 

Group 7 
Quercus nigra 

(d) Large 

Group 1 
Bignonia capreolata 

Group 2 
Mahonia repens 

Group 3 
Yucca filamentosa 

Group 4 
Leucothoé catesbzi 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Rhododendron catawbiense 
Rhododendron hybrid 

Group 5 
Mahonia bealei 
Rhododendron maximum 
Rhododendron maximum album 
Rhododendron maximum purpureum 
Rhododendron smirnowi 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum 

Group 6 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 

Group 7 
Magnolia grandiflora 
Quercus laurifolia 
Quercus virginiana 

(e) Fragrant when crushed 

Group 2 
Gaultheria procumbens 

Group 3 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 

Group 4 
Buxus sempervirens handsworthi 
Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 
Myrica cerifera pumila 
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Group 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Buxus sempervirens arborescens 
Group 6 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 
Myrica cerifera 
(f) Leaves normally dark green, dull 
or lustrous 
Group | 
Akebia quinata 
Bignonia capreolata 
Bignonia capreolata atrosanguinea 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) minima 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Hedera helix 
Hedera helix baltica 
Lonicera japonica halliana 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Calluna vulgaris 
Cotoneaster dammeri radicans 
Erica carnea 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) minima 
Gaultheria procumbens 
Gaylussacia brachycera 
Hedera helix baltica 
Mitchella repens 
Pachistima canbyi 
Potentilla tridentata 
Rhododendron lapponicum 
Rubus hispidus 
Sarcococca hookeriana humilis 
Teucrium chamedrys 
Vaccinium vitis-idza minus 
Vinca minor bowles 
Group 3 
Berberis buxifolia pygmza 
Berberis verruculosa 
Buxus microphylla compacta 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Cotoneaster congesta 
Cotoneaster conspicua decora 
Cotoneaster microphylla 
Daphne cneorum 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Kalmia angustifolia and vars. 
Kalmia latifolia myrtifolia 
Leiophyllum buxifolium 
Lonicera pileata 
Pieris floribunda 
Rhododendron arbutifolium 
Rhododendron indicum 
Rhododendron obtusum amcenum coccinea 
Rhododendron obtusum japonicum 
Group 4 
Berberis chenaulti 
Berberis gagnepaini 
Berberis juliane B.P.1. 
Berberis sargentiana 
Berberis triacanthophora 
Buxus sempervirens handsworthi 
Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 
Ilex glabra 
Leucothoé catesbzi 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Nandina domestica 
Osmarea burkwoodi 
Pieris japonica 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Rhododendron carolinianum album 
Rhododendron catawbiense 
Rhododendron mucronatum 
Viburnum japonicum 
Viburnum utile 
Group 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Buxus sempervirens arborescens 
Cotoneaster francheti 
Cotoneaster henryi 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
Ilex cornuta 
Ilex cornuta burfordi 


Ilex crenata latifolia 
Ilex crenata microphylla 
Ilex crenata rotundifolia 
Kalmia latifolia 
Ligustrum japonicum 
Ligustrum sinense 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Rhododendron maximum album 
Rhododendron maximum purpureum 
Rhododendron smirnovi 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum 
Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens reflexa 
Ilex aquifolium and vars 
Ilex cassine 
Ilex opaca and vars. 
Ilex pernyi veitchi 
Ilex pedunculosa 
Ilex vomitoria 
Ligustrum lucidum 
Myrica cerifera 
Osmanthus ilicifolius 
Prunus laurocerasus schipkaensis 
Prunus lusitanica 
Group 7 
Magnolia grandiflora 
Quercus laurifolia 
Quercus virginiana 
(g) Leaves normally bluish-green 
Group 2 
Hypericum calycinum 
Mahonia repens 
Group 3 
Yucca glauca 
Group § 
Mahonia bealei 
Group 6 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 
Group 
Quercus nigra 
(h) Leaves normally light green 
Group 2 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Group 3 
Lonicera nitida 
Group 4 
Buxus microphylla japonica 
Euonymus kiautschovica (patens) 
Group § 
Rhododendron fortunei 
(i) Leaves normally highly colored or 
variegated 
Group 1 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) reticulata 
Hedera helix argenteo-variegata 
Hedera helix aureo-variegata 
Group 2 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) reticulata 
Hedera helix argenteo-variegata 
Hedera helix aureo-variegata 
Vinca minor argenteo-variegata 
Group 3 
Yucca filamentosa variegata 
Group § 
Buxus sempervirens argenteo-variegata 
Buxus sempervirens aureo-variegata 
Buxus sempervirens marginata 
Euonymus japonica albo-marginata 
Euonymus japonica argenteo-variegata 
Euonymus japonica aureo-marginata 
Euonymus japonica aureo-variegata 
Euonymus japonica viridi-variegata 
Group 6 
Aucuba japonica variegata 
Elzagnus pungens aurea 
Elzagnus pungens variegata 
Ilex aquifolium variegata 
(j) Plants with outstanding fall and 
winter foliage 
Group 1 
Bignonia capreolata 
Lonicera janonica halliana 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Gaultheria procumbens 
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Mahonia repens 
Pachistima canbyi 
Rubus hispidus 
Group 3 
Berberis verruculosa 
Cotoneaster microphylla 
Rhododendron obtusum vars 
Group 4 
Berberis sargentiana 
Ilex glabra 
Leucothoé catesbzi 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Nandina domestica 
Group 5 
Cotoneaster francheti 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
Group 6 
Elezagnus pungens reflexa 
Photinia serrulata 
(21) Plants with outstanding flowers 


(a) Season of bloom and color 
April 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi—pinkish-white 
Epigea repens—pinkish-white 
Erica carnea—rosy-red 
Vinca minor bowles—blue 
Group 3 
Daphne cneorum—rose-pink 
Pieris floribunda—white 
Rhododendron obtusum ameenum coccinea 


—scarlet 
Rhododendron obtusum japonicum- 
various 
Group 4 


Mahonia aquifolium—yellow 
Osmarea burkwoodi—white 

Pieris japonica—white 
Siphonosmanthus delavayi—white 


Group 5 
Phillyrea decora—white 
sroup 6 
Osmanthus americanus—white 
May 
Group 1 


Akebia quinata—rosy-purple 
Bignonia capreolata—red-orange 
Bignonia capreolata atrosanguinea—dark 
reddish-purple 
Group 2 
Cotoneaster dammeri radicans—white-pink 
Mahonia repens—yellow 
Vaccinium vitis-idea minus—pinkish-white 
Group 3 
Berberis candidula—yellow 
Berberis verruculosa—yellow 
Cotoneaster microphylla—white 
Kalmia angustifolia candida—white 
Kalmia angustifolia rubra—dark purple 
Kalmia latifolia myrtifolia—rosy-pink 
Rhododendron arbutifolium—rose 
Rhododendron caucasicum—pinkish-white 
Group 4 
Berberis chenaulti—yellow 
Berberis juliane—yellow 
Berberis triacanthophora— 
red 
Leucothoé catesbeai—white 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora—white 
Rhododendron carolinianum—rosy-purple 
Rhododendron carolinianum album—white 
Rhododendron catawbiense—lilac-purple 
Rhododendron hybrids—various 
Rhododendron mucronatum—white 
Viburnum japonicum—white 
Viburnum utile—white 
Group § 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa—white 
Kalmia latifolia—rosy-pink, white 
Kalmia latifolia alba—white 
Kalmia latifolia rubra—deep pink 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi—white 
Raphiolepis indica—pinkish-white 
Raphiolepis umbellata—white 
Rhododendron cunninghami— whitish- 
purple 
Rhododendron decorum—whitish-pink 








whitish tinged 
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Rhododendron discolor—whitish-pink 
Rhododendron fargesi—whitish-rose 
Rhododendron fortunei—rosy-lilac 
Rhododendron smirnovi—rosy-red 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum—yellowish- 
white 
Group 6 
Photinia serrulata—white 
Group 7 
Magnolia grandiflora—white 
June 
Group 1 
Lonicera japonica halliana—white chang- 
ing to yellow 
Group 2 
Potentilla tridentata—white 
Rhododendron lapponicum—purple 
Group 3 
Rhododendron hirsutum—carmine 
Rhododendron hirsutum albiflorum—white 
Rhododendron indicum—various 
Rhododendron myrtifolium—rose-pink 
Group 4 
Nandina domestica—white 
Rhododendron przewalski 
Group 5 
Osmanthus fortunei—white 
Rhododendron maximum—rosy-pink- 
purple 
Rhododendron maximum album—white 
Rhododendron maximum purpureum 
purple 
Stranvaesia davidiana undulata 
Group 6 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca)—white 
Osmanthus ilicifolius—white 
Prunus laurocerasus—white 
Prunus laurocerasus schipkaensis 


whitish-pink 


white 


white 


Prunus lusitanica—white 
July 
Group 2 
Calluna vulgaris—rosy-pink 


Calluna vulgaris alba—white 
Calluna vulgaris atropubens—crimson 
Calluna vulgaris haommondi—white 
Calluna vulgaris nana—purple 
Erica vagans—pinkish-purple 
Erica vagans alba—white 
Erica vagans grandiflora—pinkish-purple 
Erica vagans rubra—deep pink to purple 
Hypericum calycinum—yellow 
Teucrium chamedrys—purple-rose 
Group 3 
Rhododendron ferrugineum—pink- 
carmine 
Rhododendron ferrugineum album—white 
Rhododendron ferrugineum atrococcineum 
—scarlet 
Yucca filamentosa—yellowish-white 
Yucca glauca—greenish-white 
August 
Group 6 
Ligustrum lucidum 
September 
Group 5 
Osmanthus armatus 
October 
Group 6 
Eleagnus pungens reflexa—white 
(b) Fragrant flowers 
Group 2 
Epigza repens 
Group 3 
Daphne cneorum 
Kalmia latifolia myrtifolia 
Group 4 
Osmarea burkwoodi 
Siphonosmanthus delavayi 
Group § 
Kalmia latifolia 
Osmanthus armatus 
Osmanthus fortunei 
Raphiolepis umbellata 
Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens reflexa 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 
Osmanthus americanus 
Osmanthus ilicifolius 


white 


white 


Group 7 

Magnolia grandiflora 
(c) Continuous bloom 

Group 1 
Lonicera japonica halliana 

Group 2 
Calluna vulgaris and vars 
Erica carnea 
Erica vagans and vars. 

Hypericum calycinum 
Vinca minor bowles 

Group 4 
Ligustrum quihoui 

Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens reflexa 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 

Group 7 
Magnolia grandiflora 
(22) Plants with outstanding fruits 

Group | 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta—red- 

orange 

Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi—bright red 
Cotoneaster dammeri radicans—bright red 
Gaultheria procumbens—scarlet 
Michella repens—scarlet 
Vaccinium vitis-idea minus—red 

Group 3 
Berberis verruculosa—violet-blue 
Cotoneaster congesta—bright red 
Cotoneaster conspicua decora—scarlet 
Cotoneaster microphylla—scarlet 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 

red-orange 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
orange 
Ilex crenata convexa—black 
Lonicera pileata—violet-purple 
Mahonia nervosa—dark blue 

Group 4 
Berberis chenaulti—bluish-black 
Berberis gagnepaini—bluish-black 
Berberis juliane—bluish-black 
Berberis sargentiana—bluish-black 
Berberis triacanthophora—blue-black 
Euonymus kiautschovica ( patens) 

pinkish-orange-red 
Ilex glabra—black 
Mahonia aquifolium—bluish-black 
Nandina domestica—red 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora—orange-red 
Viburnum japonicum—red 
Viburnum utile—black 

Group 5 
Cotoneaster francheti—orange-red 
Cotoneaster henryana—dark crimson 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia—red 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa—bright red 
Ilex cornuta—red 
Ilex cornuta burfordi—red 
Ilex crenata microphylla—black 
Phillyrea decora—purple-black 
Photinia glabra—red 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi—orange-red 
——— crenata-serrata (gibbsi)—coral- 

re 
Raphiolepis indica—bluish-black 
Raphiolepis umbellata—bluish-black 
Stranvaesia davidiana undulata — coral-red 
to orange 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum 
red early) 

Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens reflexa—red 
Ilex aquifolium and vars.—red 
Ilex cassine—red 
Ilex crenata latifolia—black 
Ilex opaca and most vars.—red 
Ilex opaca xanthocarpa—yellow 
Ilex pedunculosa—red 
Ilex pernyi and var.—red 
Ilex vomitoria—red 
Ligustrum lucidum—blue-black 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca)—red 
Myrica cerifera—gray-white 
Osmanthus americanus—dark blue 
Osmanthus ilicifolius—blue-black 


red- 





black ( pinkish- 


Photinia serrulata—red-orange 

Pyracantha atalantioides—scarlet 

Pyracantha crenulata—orange-red 

Pyracantha crenulata flava—yellow 
Group 7 

Magnolia grandiflora—red 


ILLINOIS SALES TAX CASE. 


Decision in the Circuit court at 
Chicago was rendered in favor of 
William A. Beaudry & Associates, 
landscape architects, Chicago, on an 
appeal from the state board's ruling 
as to the payment of the so-called sales 
tax on landscape contracts. The at 
torney for this firm successfully pre 
sented his plea that the execution 
of landscape contracts is a profes: 
sional occupation. Further, it was 
maintained, the landscape architect 
Or contractor is the user of nursery 
stock in executing a planting, because 
what he sells the client is a completed 
artistic design or picture. 

The Illinois tax, different from that 
in some other states, is a retailers’ 
occupation tax. It is paid by the 
retailer as a merchant who sells tan- 
gible personal property which is un 
changed in form as it passes to the 
consumer. It is collected from the 
retailer, not from the consumer, al- 
though in practice it is generally 
passed on to the latter in one form 
or another. 

It is quite likely that an appeal will 
be made by the state from the Circuit 
court decision and that the case will 
be carried to the Supreme court. Since 
the outcome would affect the tax pay- 
ments of landscape architects, land- 
scape contractors and nurserymen 
doing a similar business in the state, 
several firms in these categories have 
become interested in the case and its 
ultimate disposal. 

A previous case against the retail- 
ers’ occupation tax brought a verdict 
against the taxpayer, Swain Nelson 
& Sons Co., Glenview, II]. The con- 
tention in that case was that trees and 
shrubs had been held to be part of 
the real estate in other instances, and 
their transfer from one piece of land 
to another did not change their status 
from real to personal property. The 
court ruled against that construction 
for sales tax purposes. 


THE address of Roland Martin, 
operating the Martin Tree Nursery, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has been changed 
from 228 East Division street to 
Route 3. 
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“Standardized Plant Names” Out Soon 


Announcement that the revised 
and greatly enlarged second edition 
of “Standardized Plant Names” defi- 
nitely will come from the press early 
in January is welcome news to those 
who have been in touch with the 
progress of this really monumental 
undertaking. It should be of much 
interest, also, to any other persons 
who have to do with plant names. 
For within the covers of this one 
book will be found the correct spell- 
ing and application, on the basis of 
the best authorities, of both the 
scientific and common names of plants 
in American commerce or use. 

Much description is saved by the 
reproduction herewith of the first 
page of the list of 90,000 entries in 
this volume of nearly 700 pages. The 
short introductory paragraphs at the 
top of the page explain the manner 
of presenting the names, and the 
procedure is well illustrated by the 
entries on this first page of the 
volume. 

The purpose of “Standardized 
Plant Names” is to list those plants 
which are of interest to the American 
public, whether of ornamental or 
economic importance. So far as 
nurserymen are concerned, this plant 
list should facilitate business transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers of 
plants and make them more profit- 
able. There should be no misunder- 
standing in ordering from catalogues 
which follow the nomenclature in 
this book, provided the buyer knows 
accurately what he is ordering. The 
book, consequently, is of value to 
the buyer so that he may be certain 
that he is ordering exactly. 

Another highly important purpose 
of the book is to standardize plant 
nomenclature, by giving the most 
accurate scientific name ascertainable 
for each species, together with what 
the compilers believe to be the best 
English name. This principle has 
long been followed by the United 
States Forest Service, which has set 
one accepted common name for each 
tree species and variety. The service 
of such selection among common 
names is apparent in the solution of 
the problem one faces in finding 
thirty-five different genera called 
ironwood, fifteen genera called satin- 


wood, about a dozen genera called 
gum, etc. 

In a sense this new volume of 
“Standardized Plant Names” repre- 
sents a development of several dec- 
ades. The problem of definite and 
accurate plant nomenclature led to 
the formation in 1915 of the Amer- 
ican Joint Committee on Horticul 
ture Nomenclature by committees of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen and the Ornamental Growers 
Association. Subsequently there 
participated in underwriting the 
work of the committee the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, American Institute of Park 
Executives and Society of American 
Florists. Other organizations codp- 
erating were the American Dahlia 
Society, American Gladiolus Society, 
American Iris Society, American 
Peony Society, American Pomological 
Society, American Rose Society, 
American Seed Trade Association 
and American Sweet Pea Society. 

Dr. J. Horace McFarland has been 
chairman of the American Joint Com- 
mittee since its institution and Harlan 
P. Kelsey, secretary. The compila- 
tion of the first edition of “Stand- 
ardized Plant Names” was composed 
by a committee of Mr. Kelsey, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, noted land- 
scape architect, and Frederick V. 
Coville, of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. 

Their efforts resulted in the pub- 
lication of the first edition in 1923. 
The book of 600 pages, much smaller 
in page size and carrying only two 
columns, was limited largely to horti- 
cultural and agricultural plant names. 
This was a notable step forward, but 
it was soon recognized that the list 
was far from being complete enough. 

It was expected that a revision 
would be published in five or ten 
years, but the task of compiling a 
list so complete and authoritative as 
this second edition took years longer. 
The persistence of Dr. McFarland and 
Mr. Kelsey kept the project alive, and 
the fruition of their plans was made 
possible when the backing of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture was obtained. W. A. Day- 
ton, senior ecologist of the United 


States Forest Service, was loaned to 
the job. A famed botanist and plant 
ecologist with wide practical experi- 
ence in the field, he has been described 
by Mr. Kelsey as “the greatest liv- 
ing expert on common plant names.” 

Assistance was given by more than 
200 collaborators, specialists in their 
respective plant fields. The Arnold 
Arboretum gave assistance, and Prof. 
Alfred Rehder checked the botanical 
names of all woody plants. 

As the task of compilation has 
advanced in the past few years, 
the undertaking seemed to become 
greater. The committee considered 
the volume ready for the printer more 
than a year and one-half ago, and 
announcement was made of its pub- 
lication by a noted publishing firm. 
But more time passed before the text 
was complete. Finally Dr. McFar- 
land took over the task of publica- 
tion, and now that the presses are 
actually printing the pages, announce- 
ment of the time of appearance is 
made with confidence that those who 
place early orders to take advantage 
of the prepublication price will re- 
ceive delivery of copies in January. 

No trade organization has con- 
tributed to the preparation of the 
second edition, as was the case of the 
participating organizations in the 
first. But the fact that this volume 
should be in the reference library 
or on the desk of every nurseryman, 
and any other person concerned with 
plant names, gives anticipation of 
widespread distribution of so extraor- 
dinarily useful and valuable a volume. 





CALOMEL FOR CROWN GALL. 


Following up their recent discovery 
that losses from crown gall on seed- 
ling peach trees may be reduced ma- 
terially by dipping peach pits in a 
strong solution of calomel, E. A. Sieg- 
ler and J. J. Bowman, of the federal 
bureau of plant industry, report that 
calomel treatments are almost as ef- 
fective in preventing crown gall on 
plum and cherry seedlings. This 
treatment is also being tried on apple 
and pear seedlings. 

The calomel treatment for plums 
and cherries is relatively simple. The 
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seedling plants are merely dipped in 
a dilute suspension of calomel in 
water. It is common nursery practice 
to dig seedlings of apples, pears, 
plums and cherries at the end of their 
first season's growth, store them over 
winter at about 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
and prune the roots just before plant- 
ing in the spring. This practice ex- 
poses the freshly pruned root surfaces 


to crown gall infection. Siegler and 
Bowman reasoned that by pruning 
the roots early and allowing a callus 
to form over the wounds some meas- 
ure of protection would be afforded. 
They reasoned that a protective coat- 


ing of calomel on these callused 
areas would give further protection. 
Preliminary tests have reduced 


losses on plum trees from fifty-four to 


15 


thirteen per cent and on cherry trees 
from twenty-nine to five per cent. 
Further experiments are in progress 
Calomel is effective because it is prac 
tically insoluble in water and is thus 
a slow-acting disinfectant. Also, its 
action is spread out over a compara- 
tively long period and keeps the plant 
tissues protected from bacterial dis 
ease organisms in the soil. 





Symbols: ¢=clon; X (as a prefix) = 


*In tabular lists of hort. 


ABBEVIL’LEA (CAMPOMANESIA) 
fenzlia’na (Campomanesia f.) 
GUABIROBA 


schu’manni (ongituba Turrill, not 


Rehd.) ScuuMANN A. 
serra’ta . . . Norcuuear A. 
spathula’ta JAPANESE A. 
triflo’ra . Himavaya A. 
umbella’ta . . Umper A. 
unifio’ra . ’ . PInKBE.L A. 
zan‘deri . . Zanper A. 

¢GoucER _(cegrandifiora X schu- 

manni) uv. Abelia ‘ 

(SHER Woop » (ehe rwoodt) 

ABELIA Abelia 
CuHINeEsE A. . A. chinensis 


A. engleriana 
oA. grandiflora 
A. graebneriana 

. A. triflora 

A. spathulata 

A. floribunda 


ENGLER A. 
oGuossy A. . 
GRAEBNER A. 
Himacaya A. 
JAPANESE A. 
Mexican A. 


Norcuuear A. . A. serrata 
PINKBELL A. . A. uniflora 
ScHUMANNA. . A. schumanni 
TWINFLOWER A. ’ A. biflora 
UmBE A. A. umbellata 
ZANDER A. . A. zanderi 
ABELIALEAF Abeliophyllum 
Korean A. . A. distichum 
ABELIOPHYL’LUM ABELIALEAF 
dis’tichum . > 3 Korean A. 
ABELMOS'CHUS HIBISCUS 
ABE’'RIA DOVYALIS 
gard’nert D. hebecarpa 
A’BIES ly . Fir 


al’ba (nobilis _ Dietr., not Lindl.; pecti- 
nata ; picea Lindl., not Mill. ) Sitver F. 
—columna’ris Cotumnar 8.F. 


—compac’ta . . Dwarr 8.F. 
—equi-tro’jani . . Trosan 8.F. 
—pen’dula. . Weeprine S.F. 
—pyramida’‘lis . Sentrnec 8.F. 
—tortuo’sa Twistep 8.F. 
amab’ilis Cascaves F.; 


Pactric SILVER F. (Forestry) 





ABE’LIA : ° ABELIA | 
biflo’ra ; TWINFLOWER A. 
chinen’ sis (rupestris) CurInese A. 
engleria’na ; ENGLER A. 
floribun’da MEXICAN A. 
graebneria’na GRAEBNER A. 
—vedrarien’sis 

co grandifio’ra (chinensis X uniflora) 

co Guossy A. 
rupes’tris A. chinensis 





STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES 


BOLD-face, whether capitals or small letters, indicates approved scientific names. 

SMALL CapiTALs indicate approved common and horticultural variety names. 

!T ALIC, whether capitals or small letters, indicates synonyms or unapproved names. 

Abbreviations: hort. var.; Hv. =horticultural variety (or varieties)*; sp. =species (singular); spp. =species (plural). 

hybrid; X (between scientific plant names) = crossed by; © = polybrid; lw =plant useful 
to wildlife. (See Glossary for definitions of clon, hybrid, and polybrid.) 

Names of authors are omitted after botanical names except in the cases of homonyms; in such cases authors are necessary to 
distinguish otherwise identical names. 


var. the symbol uv. 
Examples: See hort. var. of Aster alpinus, p. 25, or Hibiscus syriacus, p. 


appears after the first entry only, 
304. 


ABIES, continued | 


apol’linis . A. cephalonica a. 
arizo’nica A. lasiocarpa a. 
baboren’sis . . . : A. numidica | 
balsa’mea BaLsaM Fir | 


lw 
—hudso’nia (A. b. hudsonica) 
Hupson B.F. 


—macrocar’pa Biccone B.F. 
—na’na Dwarr B.F. 
—phanero’lepis Bractep B.F. 


(1902) 
XA. insignis b. 
beissneria’na Rehd. & Wils. (1914) 
A. ernesti 
bifida . 


A. firma 
borisire’gis KinocBoris F, 
bornmuelleria’na 


BoRNMUELLER F. 
brachyphyl’la A. homolepis 


betssneria’na Mott. 





bractea’ta , A. venusta 
cephalon’ica . . . . Greek F. 
—apol’linis (A. eperaped . APpoiio F. 
chensien’sis . Sens! F. 
cilic’ica Cruictan F, 
con’color lw Wuire F. 
—au’rea... Go.pen W.F. 
—brevifo'lia . SHortiear W.F. 
—can’dicans : Hoary W.F. 
—co’nica Conica W.F. 
—globo’sa . . . Grose W.F. 
—lowia’na (A. lowiana). Pactric W.F. 
—pen’dula . . Weerine W.F. | 
—viola’cea PurpP.Lecone W.F. | 
—watte’zi... Wattez W.F. | 
delavay’t Mast., not Franch. . A. fabri 
ernest’i (beissneriana Rehd. & Wils., 
not Mott.) . . Ernest F. | 
fa’bri (delavayi Mast., not Franch.; 
faberi) FaBer F, 
far’gesi . . Farces F, 
CWeEEPING. HV. 
faxonia’na. . Faxon F, 
firm’a (bifida; momi) Mom F, 
for’resti . ' Forrest F, 
fra’seri Fraser Batsam F, 
—prostra’ta Prostrate F.B.F, 
gam’blet A. pindrow brevifolia 
george’i . Georces F,. | 
grandis (gordoniana) Granp F. 
holophyl’la. . . . . Mancuurtan F, 
homole’pis (brachyphylla; tschonoski- 
ag eal, 2 “= NrKKko F. 
—scot’tae . . Dwarr N.F, 
—tomo’mi (A. tomomi). Tomomt N.F. 
—umbella’ta (A. umbilicata) 
DimpLecone N.F. 
Xinsig’nis (nordmanniana X pinsapo) 
Norpisx F, 





X<—beissneria’na (A. beissneriana Mott., 
not Rehd. & Wils.) Berssner N.F. 





¢Kenrt (kentiana) uv. A. insignis 


and is understood to apply to all immediately following. 


ABIES insignis, continued 


Masters (mastersiana) 


SPECIOSA 
kawaka’mi Ka WAKAMI Fir 
korea’na Korean F. 
lasiocar’ pa (subalpina) lw . ALPine F. 


—arizo’nica (A. arizonica) CoRKBARK F. 


—compac’ta Dwanrr A.F. 
lowia’na. . A. concolor 1. 
magnif’ica ly . Rep F.; 

ALIFoRNIA R.F. (Forestry) 
—argen’tea . Surverieasr R.F. 
—glau’ca , Azure R.F. 
—shasten’sis (A. shastensis) 

Suasta R.F. 

maries’i . Maries F. 
mo’mi “er ‘ es 
nephro‘lepis . . . Kurnean F. 
no'bilis A. Dietr. A. alba 
no’bilis Lindl. . A. procera 
nordmannia’na NorpMANN F. 
—au’rea.. Go.pen N.F. 
—tortifo’lia Twistiear N.F. 
numid’ica (baborensis) ALGERIAN F. 
—glau’ca Buve A.F. 
pectina’ta ia a A. alba 
pi’cea Lindl., not Mill. A. alba 
pi’cea Mill Picea abies 
pind’row Pinprow F. 


—brevifo'lia (A. gamblei) 
SHort.iear P.F. 


pinsa’po SpanisH F. 
—glau’ca Buve 8.F. 
—pen’dula Weerine 8.F. 


not A. Dietr.) 
Nos.e F. 
Prof. Rehder offers the new name, Abies 
procera, to replace Lindley’s A. nobilis, 
which he has recently discovered to be a 
homonym and untenable. 


pro’cera (nobilis Lindl., 


—argen’tea . Sirver N.F. 
—glau’ca Buivevear N.F. 
recurva’ta . Min F. 
religio’sa Sacrep F. 
sachalinen’sis SAKHALIN F. 
—nemoren’sis (A. wilsoni) 

Wison 8.F. 
shasten'sis . . A. magnifica s. 
sibir’ica . . .. Srpertan F, 
spectab’ = (webbiana) . Himaxayan F. 
—brevif SmoorTHaark H.F. 
squama rte J Fiaxy F. 
subal pi’na A. lasiocarpa 
sutchuenen’sis Szecuwan F. 
tomo’mi A. homolepis t. 
tschonoskia’na A. homolepis 
umbella’ta A. homolepis u. 
umbilica’ta A. h. umbellata 
veitch’i Vertes F. 
—nikkoen’sis Littriecone V.F. 














This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


OUR PUBLIC. 


We recently received an order to 
plant a garden on a prominent lot 
in the center of a neighboring town. 
A public-spirited citizen with the 
coéperation of the local garden club 
was interested in making a spot of 
beauty out of a very ugly lot. Such 
an undertaking on the main corner 
of a town of about 8,000 or 10,000 
population is bound to attract many 
a kibitzer, with comments favorable, 
unfavorable and humorous. 

The comments went in one ear 
and out the other until a well dressed 
middle-aged man came along and 
floored me with a remark that has 
been under my skin ever since. His 
comment was, “You fellows seem to 
know what you are doing. I didn’t 
think there was enough of that kind 
of work done to make it worth while 
knowing how.” Isn't that indicative 
of the ineffectual publicity we nurs- 
erymen have given the public? Can 
you imagine any of the other semi- 
luxury “necessities” of civilization 
leaving their public with ideas like 
that? 

This is where we think the florist 
has the edge on the nursery end of 
the business. It is hard to imagine 
a remark of that kind being made in 
relation to a job of floral decoration, 
even back in the sticks. 

The moral, if any, is that retail 





nurseries should contrive more 
“show windows” for their goods. 
E. S. H. 
VITAMIN B.,. 


The trained plantsman, who knows 
that maximum plant growth is ob- 
tained when ideal cultural conditions 
are supplied a plant, is annoyed when 
the layman attempts to cure all sorts 
of sins of omission by the use of 
hocus-pocus. The chances are that 
under certain conditions plants are 
unable to obtain vitamin B, and the 
chances are that plants need it in 
their life processes. We shall leave 
it to the scientists to prove its im- 
portance in the life of plants, and 
after the complete information is ob- 


tained then it can be turned over 
to the public. The scientists and the 
popular articles with their incomplete 
information have done horticulture 
an immense amount of harm. If they 
realized the bizarre ideas which the 
public with which nurserymen come 
into contact has in regard to the 
eficacy of vitamin B,, they would 
be more sure of their evidence be- 
fore recommending it as an amazing 
cure-all. 

Under such circumstances it is at 
least helpful when such eminent au- 
thorities, whom the lay public will 
be more apt to believe, as Dr. A. E. 
Hitchcock and Dr. P. W. Zimmer- 


man, in volume 12, No. 2, of Con- 
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tributions from Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute, give a report on “Further 
Tests with Vitamin B, on Established 
Plants and on Cuttings.” It is their 
opinion from results obtained that 
“vitamin B, should not be recom- 
mended for practical use in treating 
cuttings or as a soil amendment until 
there is more substantial evidence 
than at present to show that plants 
or cuttings can benefit from an ex- 
ternal supply of vitamin B,.” 

Using China aster seedlings grown 
in flats, the experimenters did find 
slightly greater growth in those 
watered with the vitamin B, solu- 
tion, but it was perhaps due to other 
causes, because a further and more 
extensive test using the same variety 
of plants in pots gave negative re- 
sults, and there was not the com- 
petition for nutrients and light in the 
test of the potted plants. 

The tests on the application of vita- 
min B, to the rooting of cuttings is 
of particular interest to nurserymen; 








any plant. 
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COMPLETELY REVISED — GREATLY ENLARGED | 
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Lists approved scientific and common names 
of plants in American commerce or use. 


90,000 entries — nearly 700 pages 


Should be on the desk of every buyer and seller of plants — 
when you prepare your catalogue, when you check contract 
specifications, when you order from catalogues or price lists, 
when you seek the correct botanical or common name of 
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SPECIAL PRICES FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


We offer the following list of lining-out and finished stock at these attractive prices for orders booked during November and 
December. Place your order now for your requirements for shipment any time up to April 15. 

Terms: 60 days net to those who furnish satisfactory credit references or less 10% discount and free packing for cash with order. 
See our fall trade list for other items or send your want list for special quotations. All stock guaranteed to be first-class and 
true-to-name. 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS FOREST AND SHADE TREES 





ALMOND. PRUNUS GLANDULOSA. RHUS CANADENSIS. (Aromatica), Fra (Continued) 
Double Pink-flowering, own root. grant Sumac. Per 100 Per 1000 CERCIS CHINENSIS. C <= 
Per 100 Per1000 2to 18ins.,s. ..............- $2.50 $20.00 BOIS CHINENSIS. ( _ R.. = sone 
12 to 18 ins., tr... well br. ....892.00 ..... ee Sa 3.00 25.00 6 to 12 ins.. s. ... $ 5.00 $40.00 
IS to 24 ins., tr.. well br. .... 17.50 ~~ ..... tape sam pacavinnaged = canes 12 to 18 ins..s. ............. 6.00 50.00 
S00 Bae. BW WE «coco Gl whee wee Gis GE sevescevecese i. ere a 
Sto 4ft.. tr.. well br. 27.50 83... Oa a pears 20.00 ..... a —— a FLORIDA, White-flowering Dog. 
BERBERIS THUNBERGH. Japanses Bar KHUS COPALLINA, Shining Sumac. weer. ‘ 
berry. SOW MRED. scccdscnaccet $1.00 $ 7.00 6 to 3 INS., 8. 6. eee eee ee eB LBS $10.00 
BOR GK vc civesenesess  — a | | Or penne: 1.25 oon Ets ins. pies: 2.00 15.00 
OOO AS cxevcevaccesss Oe 6.00 PE Goa cacnnaseee 1.50 12.00 yy ting grade .... 2.50 20.00 
DEPMEEIEW kadcessceecexs 1.00 Be MOREE, co ciccsusesess 6.00 50.00 5 f° ; a: 4 ~ te aeeeeeeees - 15.00 bas 
MRE | ois oncanaceas 6.00 50.00 yg ~igppelnenetbeeegte pee 10.00 80.00 7 10 “ tr. Eeratsecesseess 30.00 
PONENT, sé scnasaenaee 9.00 80.00 RHUS. Sumac. to 8 t., tr. - weet e eee eeee ee 50.00 
4 to 30 ins., tr. IIASA SINE 12.00 100.00 Glabra, smooth sumac. 5 to 6 ft., tr. br............+. 65.00 
BOOGIE, «cunccncnsnes a ; eee Typhina, staghorn sumac. Cost of B&B to be added if wante dd balled 
CALLIC ARPA AMERICANA, American 13 te TS IMS. B. 2... cccccccccecs $1.00 $ 7.00 CORNUS FLORIDA RUBRA, Pink-flower 
Beauty-berry 18 to 24 iM cxkesciweneaees 1.25 9.00 ing Dogwood. 
Se cnsccscineuan cae $2.00 $15.00 I EO le a 150 12.00 2 to 3 ft., bare root...... .8 45.00 
GE: cnvcbcceeernkee 2.50 20.00 i EE * = 2.50 20.00 -[ } : = | SSeeReeeee 75.00 
SM cacacoencecanee 2.00 25.00 SPIR-EA "ARGU TA. Garland Spirea. 3 to 4 ft., bare root........ 90.00 
CORNUS AMOMUM, Silky Dogwood. Path Secctcoeeesqnus $3.00 $25.00 as Sn cnstneddaee 130.00 
Se O awesteuncecaced $1.25 $10.00 © = 9 ail ea tet 3.50 30.00 4 to 5 ft., bare root........ 150 00 
SOS GE cnvsncecccecccs = 15.00 BOO Be Mn Ge. cnccdceccescese 4.00 35 00 © OP Dis Bas k40 cdcdeces 200.00 
18 to 24 InB., C. ..... eee sesees 00 20.00 12 to 18 ins., hedging ........ 4.50 40.00 CORNUS FLORIDA AND CORNUS FL o- 
CORNUS STOL ONIFERA,. Re * Osier Dog- 18 to 24 ins., hedging ........ 5.50 50.00 RIDA RUBRA. Combination. two colors 
wood. Be OO ee is Bs Us. acccesee —_ eet on the same tree. 
6 to 13 mS. B. 2... cccccccseess $9.60 $ 5.00 2to 3ft., 2-yr,tr.........1200 |... Per 10 
SGM Nesp cinesnaeuns 70 6.00 SPIRAEA PRU NiFOLIA. Bridal Wreath. 2 to 3 ft., bare root..... See 
Seb ie coeedeiseesanes 80 7.00 BS Ce BS Ons... OF. 2 cvccccecces CORD cece oN fo | gasjetaltadalanepe pepe tals adap ae 13.00 
12 to BB Ime., tF. 2... cccccccess 3.00 25 00 18 to 24 ins., = eaceseveveses za 3 to 4 ft.. bare * “tbameipes ating de pacters sei 15.00 
ROR cE cccotsécovecees 4.00 35.00 ee SO ae" ~@ueve re ne 20.00 
i) Mn: Mccann neue need 5.00 40.00 SS SES ae. eéeee Se 25.00 
DEUTZIA SCABRA. eae SPIREA THUNBERGIT. Thunberg’s j4to5 ft. B&B.....0 2.80 
Candidissima Flore-pleno, double white Spirma. . ms 
Crenata, double pink. Oy Sa $ 3.00 $25 00 hy tint ay arr ey Ash. 
Pride oe Rochester, double rose. 4” aaa aap 3.50 30.00 + 4 *. _— n Ash. 
eg ERRUES a cccctvenetkened $1.25 $10.00 18 to 24 ins., G. vvsseeerereees 4.00 35.00 6 to 121 . er = Per 1000 
$8 00 96 OMS.. C. 00. cscccccceses 1.50 EAD = BSN BN ORs OR. vc cecconsencs a =a 12 to 18 = Beeescceeersoees $ 0.3 $ 2.50 
12 to 18 ins., well br. ......... 3.00 25.00 Sto Sft. tr. 2... keen one tevsese = 
18 to 24ins., well br. ........- 4.00 35.00 SPIRAEA VANHOUTTEIL. ond “3 = Breeeseeecresees : 500 
2to 3ft.. wellbr. ......... 5.00 45.00 6 to 12 ins., C. veeeevesererees $1.25 $10.00 tO SHE, B...seeeeserees 80 7.00 
FORSY THIA FORTU NEI. Fortune For a SSRs preety: 1.50 12.00 2 ~~) STYRACIFLUA., Sweet 
thia SPO, ncouceceancedes 2.00 15.00 sum. 
rORSYTHIA INTERMEDIA. Border For 12 to 18 ins., ; eT py gilt? CAE 3.00 25.00 Oe aT veccecccccecbule ee 8 8.00 
sythia. 18 to 24 ins., hedging ........ 3.56 3000. 12to18ins., 8. .............. 1.25 10.00 
FORSYTHIA SIEBOLDII. Upright For 2to 3ft., hedging ........ 5.00 40 00 REL, sveseesteensye 2.00 15.00 
sythia. 18 to 24 ins., well br. ........ 5a 40.00 SOW Wate Gh. acccansccdas 30.00 pabed 
FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA. Green TS! a eee 850 75.00 aw Sen Tb wancncesaces 40.00 
stemmed Forsythia. SYMPHORICARPOS VULGARIS. Coral- kk Se  Seeeres eee 60.00 oe 
6 Go BB imS., C. .cccccccccecces $2.00 $15.00 berry. LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. Tulip 
BB OO TD Mls G. ov ccccncccsvcss 2.50 20.00 OS |S ereeeT Terr Ty $ 6.00 Poplar. 
18 to 24 InB., C. 2... eecereses 3.00 25.00 " ") |" St iaaal adelante nea earaepe it 1.00 8.00 6 to 12 ins.. s ee. of 0.55 8 4.50 
HYPERICUM DENSIFLORUM. TN wenuagannacawes 1.25 225 ZteBinc.s.. °° 6.00 
HYPERICUM PROLIFICUM. PCE. vcaneyecknens 3.00 25.00 i8to24ins..s............... 1.00 9.00 
6 to 13 ImG., GB. ...cccccccccees $1.00 SSOS 1 te Bins... te. .....ccccceee 3.50 30.00 "3 <gg-ipieesterea 12.00 
12 to 18 ins., B vocevssesocsens 1.25 10.00 Zto Sit. tr. ........0.02. COO 50.00 4to Sft.. tr. ............ 25.00 ze 
18 to 24 ims., 8S. .....-.-++..+s. 2.00 15.00 WEIGELA. Sto 6ft., tr. .......c.00. SOMO 
LIGUSTRU M OBTUSIFOLIUM. Ibota Amabilis, light pink. OS eee 60.00 
aye $0.90 = $7.50 eg oe by SY Rep: UR. decccnccuces 80.00 ai 
6 te 13 IMG... B. ...cccccccseves s , Mme. Lemoine, dark pin - ~wi chet hth : eee 
12 to 18 imS., B. ... 26... eee eeee 1.00 8.00 Rosea, pink. E ate |. 5 OCCIDENTALIS. American 
18 to 24 ImS., BS. «2. ee eee ee eens 1.25 10.00 Di oie cinnst $ 2.00 $15.00 ‘ ane . ree. sain 
| eye ate taba atest 1.50 12.00 12to 18ins.,c. ...........6.. 2.50 RR eb i aaeatabe a tees 
LIGU STRU M OVALIFOLIUM. California NON “ES anise 3.00 25.00 Ste sft. = sree eeeeees 30.00 
Privet. _ ones 12 to 18ins., well br. ....... ae | Ssaee Sto rt ae Sazeenseeees 50.00 
> 2 Oe ke eae Z i ¥ ° SS oo bE e sete eee eeee . . 
A+g. ins., team wise _— eo ee POPULUS NIGRA ITALICA. Lombardy 
Grafting grade Se ee ee = 53.00 mw. oF “ — cain 
12 to 18ins.,3 br. up ......... J d 2 1 ci cae thee orale , 2. 
18 : 24 ins., 2 br. _ seeneteovur 2.00 15.00 FOREST AND SHADE TREES 18 to 24 Dini: caccheansnesed . 2.00 15.00 
18 to 24 ins., 3 br. up ....... . 2.75 22.00 ALBIZZIA JULIBRISSIN. Mimosa Tree. Sto SI, C. wesc eeeveeees 9.00 20.00 
2to 3ft., 4br. up BOEEE EP 3.50 30.00 ogee enareeagae gst: $ 5.00 $40.00 BOD Bin We ccccvccceses 18 00 seewe 
3to 4ft.. 4br. PoreEy: Ll woe SPORE D. <seneess een? Se 50.00 : -° B = = seceercorees ao 
JONTIC FRAGR Ss ° nter 2 ‘ i Saree Se peters © ee eseeeesece 
qnvcasia, 5 Sto ait tr cpa aman se, PRUNUS AMERICANA. American Plum. 
TE, can caeusdw inal $1.50 $12.00 SDN eaeipegetat pais ac 0 a SD OD & Mes bias ovcvecceccesd 8 4.00 
12 to IB iMS., C. 0... cece ee eees 2. 16.00 CATALPA A NGEL 3 to 4 ft.. ah ee 6.00 
18 to 24 ImB., C. ...eceeeceseece 2.50 20.00 Tie ia liar pe SP ee 4 to 5 ft., tr... .cceeeeeeeee 7.00 a 
12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., 3 br. up... 3.50 30.00 ca ae i © OS © Bie Dia ccoceceessseess 10.00 8 ~—.. as 
18 to 24 ins. yr., 3 br. up... 6.00 50.00 CATALPA SPEC IOSA. Western Catalpa. ROBINIA PSEUDOACACIA. Black Locust. 
2to 3ft., 2-yr., 4 br. up...12.00 | eR nanan, $ 0.60 $5.00 Per meeinGh scoscescecseesd $0.40 $ 3.00 
LONICERA MORROWIL Morrow’ 8 Hone y- 18 to 24 ins.. s. EE RHEE 30 7.00 nt a . 5.00 
suckle. oe | ee rere 1.00 8.00 Be a GA. canvecccotenean .70 6.00 
LONICERA TATARICA, Tatarian Honey- 4 to 5 ft. Pe cccac 020 4a pakt 3 te + - 1senceeeneseeus _-° A 
suckle. 4to Sft., tr, br. ........- ae secer StO 4M. GB. wocscccevevvees J 
Alba, white. ree: == = ers re |... wisi ULMUS AMERIC ANA, American Elm. 
Rosea, pink. CERCIS CANADENSIS. American Reshes. SS SERS ese $0.50 $ 4.00 
Rubra, red. OOO Bn GD ccdccavcescesd $ 0.60 $ 5.00 TOGO Be aE cccccccesees oo oO 6.00 
6 to 12ins., C. .....- 6. eee ees $2.00 Cee = SO OE, iscccncesicces 1.00 BEE. BRGAMBU GM ccccascscestcss 1.00 8.00 
12 to 18 ims., C. ...-- +e. eeeeee 2.50 20.00 18 to * ie Manik 04 Oak oues 1.25 10.00 ULMUS PUMILA. Chinese Elm. 
18 to 24 ins., C. ....--..-2+++++ 3.00 25.00 DO is Oi aénsencasacies 2.00 15.00 EM: <.csdannueewast $0.40 $ 3.00 
12 to 18ins., hedging ........ 4.00 35.00 fg Spore sees: ae addei SI  cncdcscuess uh .60 5.00 
18 to 24ins., hedging ........ 5.00 45.00 Sa Ge, $UiGcesdseeenaine LC)ll-— ae I ae ta 1.00 8.00 
18 to 24ins., well br. ........ a 60Ofsisiéiwse Sto 6ft., oe. a eo sn.0e ies: 8 aoe amelie 1.25 10.00 
2to 3ft.. well br. ........ 12.008 8}83..... Oe Eee — ss ee 3to 4 i err 2.00 16.00 
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here again the results were negative. 
The solution was applied in tests 
both to the rooting medium and as 
deferred treatment to cuttings (the 
cuttings being removed from the me- 
dium after a certain period and hav- 
ing the basal ends placed in the solu- 
tion fora time). The treatment was 
in conjunction with root-inducing 
substances (indolebutyric acid) and 
the differences in rooting followed 
the use of the so-called plant hor- 
mones and not the vitamin. There 
was some evidence that the vitamin 
acted as an activator for the indole- 
butyric acid, but this is true of other 
substances, too. 

Information such as this will help 
us nurserymen explain to the cus- 
tomer that it was the water that was 
applied with the vitamin B, that made 
the fertilizer applied some time ago 
go into solution and made the plant 
grow, or that all the vitamin B, in 
the world won't bring back the 
starved and neglected plant. 

E. S. H. 





VIBURNUM CASSINOIDES. 


One of the most interesting and 
useful of all the viburnums is Vibur- 
num cassinoides, the withe rod. It 
is not used so much as its good fea- 
tures warrant. Native of the terri- 
tory from Newfoundland to Mani- 
toba and Minnesota and south to 
North Carolina, this medium-size 
shrub of about six feet forms a com- 
pact, rounded mass at maturity. The 
plant is beautiful in branching habit, 
foliage, flower and fruit. The leaves 
are about three inches long, dark 
green and nearly entire. The fall 
foliage color is reddish-purple. 

White flowers are produced in 
June and are followed by an abun- 
dance of fruit in the fall. Pink, blue 
and black fruits are found on the 


same plant, even within the same 
cluster, denoting various stages of 
maturity. Few plants are more beau- 
tiful in fruit. 

The withe rod is not particular as 
to soil or exposure. It will do well 
in moist or relatively dry soil and 
will stand either sun or shade. Prop- 
agation is by cuttings or from seeds. 

Uses of this plant include speci- 
men and screen plantings. It has 
been used as a hedge plant and it is 
fairly satisfactory. If you have good 
specimens of this plant available, 
they should be in demand. 

L. C. C. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Arthur W. Hill. 


Sir Arthur William Hill, 66, di- 
rector of Kew Gardens, London, was 
killed in a riding accident in Surrey, 
November 3. He was lecturer on 
botany at Cambridge University be- 
fore his appointment as assistant di- 
rector at Kew in 1907, becoming 
director in 1922. He was awarded 
the Veitch gold medal by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1937. 





TALKING THINGS OVER. 


At the summer meeting of the 
Maryland Nurserymen’s Association 
a group of leaders talking things over 
between sessions was snapped by a 
photographer. The group in the illus- 
tration herewith includes, from left 
to right, William C. Price, Towson 
Nurseries, Towson; Daniel Shipley, 
Shipley’s Nurseries, Loch Raven; 
Jesse E. Stoner, Westminster Nurs- 
eries, Westminster; C. Warner Price, 
Towson Nurseries, and P. Donofrio, 
D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, West- 


minster. 





Talking Things Over at Maryland Meeting. 
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ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's reg 
istration committee has approved ap 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these regis: 
trations has been sent to rose organ- 
izations in foreign countries and 
trade papers. If no objections are 
raised before December 11, 1941, 
the registration of these names will 
become permanent as of that date, 
states R. Marion Hatton, secretary. 


Miss Clipper. Hybrid tea. Cross of Angele 
Pernet x President Hoover, originated by Dr. 
W. E. Lammerts, Ontario, Cal., to be introduced 
by Armstrong Nurseries, Inc., Ontario. Plant is 
described as upright, vigorous, with glossy foli- 
age, long-pointed to urn-shaped buds, flower 
cupped at first, then flat, three and one-half to 
four inches across, thirty-five to forty petals. 
Color bittersweet-pink, with yellow margin and 
lemon-chrome base. Strong spicy fragrance. 
Claimed to be distinctive in color and outstand- 
ingly fragrant. 

Climbing Golden Rapture. Climbing hybrid 
tea. Said to be a sport of Golden Rapture 
(Geheimrat Duisburg), discovered by ._ & 
Swim, Ontario. Cal., to be introduced by Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Inc. Plant described as a 
strong climber, with long-pointed to urn-shaped 
buds and flat flowers three and one-half to four 
inches across, fifteen to twenty petals. Color 
near Pinard-yellow. Fragrance a combination of 
tea and spice. Borne singly, and blooms freely 
and intermittently in May and June, 

Climbing Charlotte Armstrong. Climbing hy- 
brid tea. Said to be a sport of Charlotte Arm- 
strong, discovered by T. J. Morris, San Fer- 
nando, Cal., to be introduced by Armstrong Nurs- 
eries, Inc. Plant described as a vigorous climber, 
with long-pointed buds and loose, informal flow- 
ers three and one-half to five inches across, with 
thirty to thirty-five petals. Color spectrum-red 
to cerise. Moderate spicy fragrance. Said to 
be a continuous bloomer. 

Climbing Picture. Climbing hybrid tea. Said 
to be a sport of Picture, discovered by H. G. 
Swim, Ontario, Cal. to be introduced by Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Inc. Plant described as a vig- 
orous climber twelve to fifteen feet, urn-shaped 
buds opening to high-centered flowers three and 
one-half to four inches across, with twenty-five 
to thirty petals. Color between Thulite-pink and 
begonia-rose. Moderate spicy fragrance. Blooms 
continuously during May and June. 

Orange Everglow. Large-flowering climber. 
Said to be a sport of Copper Glow, discovered by 
The Rrownells, Little Compton, R. I.. to be intro- 
duced by Walter D. Brownell, Little Compton. 
Plant described as a hardy everblooming climber, 
with pointed buds and recurled flowers three and 
one-half to four inches across, with about thirty- 
five petals. Color orange. Fragrant. Blooms in 
clusters continuously from June to November. 

Edith Willkie. Hybrid tea. Seedling of Joanna 
Hill x R. M. S. Queen Mary, originated by the 
Joseph H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind., fe be intro- 
duced by that company. Plant described as up- 
right, with large leathery foliage, long-pointed 
buds, full flowers loosely rolled outward, four and 
one-half to five inches across, twenty-five to 


thirty-five petals. Color Orient-pink, slight tea 
fragrance. Blooms singly. 
Mrs, Jeannette G. Leeds. Hybrid tea. A seed- 


ling of Joanna Hill x R. M. S. Queen Mary. orig- 
inated by the Joseph H. Hill Co., to be introduced 
by that company. Plant described as upright, 
compact, with abundant, large. leathery foliage: 
short-pointed bud, and open full flowers, loosely 
rolled outward, five to six inches across, fifty to 
sixty petals. Color Venetian-pink. Slight tea 
fragrance. Blooms singly. 

Lucile Supreme. Hybrid tea. A sport of Lucile 
Hill, discovered by the Joseph H. Hill Co., to be 
introduced by that company. Upright plant with 
large, leathery foliage, long-pointed buds open- 
ing full and loosely rolled outward. Flowers 
average six inches across, with twenty-five to 
thirty-five petals. Color rose-red. Slight tea 
fragrance. Blooms singly. 

King Midas. Large-flowe::cg climber. A seed 
ling of two unnamed climbing seedlings, orig- 
inated by the late Dr. J. H. Nicolas, to be intro 
a. by the Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark. 

Y. Plant described as a vigorous climber, 
with leathery, dark green foliage, free and hardy. 
Ovoid buds, cupped to open flowers three and 
one-half inches across, with twenty petals. Color 
yellow. Slight fragrance. Blooms in clusters 
intermittently during May and June. This rose 
takes the place of a polyantha originated by 
Jackson & Perkins Co. in 1937, but never 
introduced. 

Climbing World's Fair. Climbing hybrid tea. A 
sport of World's Fair discovered by Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., to be introduced by 
that company. Plant reported as a climber, with 
medium-size foliage. Hardy. Urn-shaped buds 
open to cupped flowers four inches across, with 
eighteen petals. Color velvety carmine to oxblood- 
red. Scentless. Blooms in clusters continuously 
from May to November. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Azaiea Kaempferi Carmen, Purple King, 
Ledifolia Alba, Lady Lilac and Rosea 





Hybrids 
100 
de ale cea $ 40.00 
Etat state catiinaten apart npsiaterir: 50.00 
TM: £2 inion epethes amedwnh eee 60.00 
I, ake a ei ee a die ole eel 75.00 
MEME cctendhdicdiwasecseecs 100.00 
Berberis Julianae 
fa 8 £ SS 4 eee 15.00 
2. 3 FSS Ye eo 25.00 
Buxus Suffruticosa (wast Boxwood) 
SOS @ Gis Be sbesccscesa 5.00 
4 to 6 ins., B. r ee Peer 10.00 
Lie /. 9 Eye 15.00 
Cornus Florida (White Dogwood) 
Pee x S are 35.00 
. 266 Wie ME Mei caccess ... 55.00 
ES eo ateepeeetterte: 65.00 
ee & eigen 85.00 
Cypsophila Bristol Fairy 
rr rere rr rr 15.00 
Ilex Crenata Convexa 
oe @ Ok, Bh. Mivcccece o. eee 
Ff & 2 Sees 25.00 
Ilex Crenata Retunditelia 
8 to 10 ins., B. 25.00 
10 to 12 ins., B. 4 'B. 40.00 
12 to 15 ins., B. & B. 50.00 
lex Opaca (American Holly) 
2-yr., 8 to 10 ins., B. R..... 10.00 
Ilex Verticillata 
Oe ee. ees. TE Ts cc ccccexs 10.00 
ERE % @ “mpetoeerpe 15.00 
Ligusirum Lucidum and Nobile 
oer ¥ 3 =e .00 
38 Ge 36 tee., DB. B@ Brrcevvece 75.00 


Ligustrum Gveliiciion (Calif. Privet) 


S Ge BS Bn TE Bosccvccesaces 5.00 
3 to 4 ft., B Miesecxudakies 7.00 
Magnolia Kobus 
re Oe 40. 
ee Y ee weer 60.00 
oe Fee Oe Rea: 90.00 
ie ee Oe ia decease 125.00 
Sao Gk, Be OS Pi cn dctsnne 150.00 
Nandina Domestica 
DoPe. BORED cccccvccccsece 6.00 
33 te 35 tee, B. BS Biceccsccss 30.00 
SS Gp 20 GR, Be @ Biccocecas 40.00 
18 to 24 ins, B. & B........ 50.00 
24 to 30 ins., B. & B......... 60.00 


Osmanthus Agquifolium 
B 


15 to 18 ins., B. & 75.00 


Write 


Prices are F.O.B. Hampton, Va. 
for catalogue. 
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Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 












KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 











HILLENMEYER’S HUNDREDTH. 


Celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the firm, Hillenmeyer's 
Nursery, Lexington, Ky., has issued 
an especially handsome retail cata- 
logue, and bound in the center is an 
insert of eight pages telling the his 
tory of the enterprise. Much of this, 
especially as regards the generations 
of Hillenmeyers, appeared in the ac 
count in these columns at the time 
the Southern Nurserymen’s Associa 
tion met at Lexington last fall to 
honor this celebration. 

The present office has an interest 
ing history. A cotton factory built 
by Colonel Lewis Sanders, sold later 
to Warfield Brand & Co., was pur- 
chased about 1828 by Oldham-Todd 


& Co. Robert Todd, of this firm. 
was the father-in-law of Abraham 
Lincoln. Mary Todd went to Spring 


field, Ill., in the fall of 1830 to visit 
her sister, Elizabeth, and November 
4, 1842, married Abraham Lincoln. 
Five years later, on his way to Con- 
gress, Mr. Lincoln spent a month at 
Lexington and at that time and later 
was in the office which is now that 
of the Hillenmeyer Nurseries. The 
cotton mill failed to prosper after 
Mr. Todd's death, in 1849, and sub 
sequently the establishment was con- 
verted into a distillery, operated by 
Stoll, Clay & Co. After that firm had 
sold its interests, the old factory, then 
in bad condition, was torn down. 
Since the distillery company had to 
build larger and more modern quar- 
ters, the property was sold in 1915 
to Louis E. and Walter W. Hillen- 
meyer. After renovation, the his- 
toric office was occupied by the Hil- 
lenmeyer Nurseries, and the distillery 
warehouse became its storage house. 


ENLISTING in the Marine Corps 
reserve for the duration of the na- 
tional emergency, John F. O'Leary, 
of the Claremont Nurseries, West 
Claremont, N. H., is now stationed 
at Paterson, N. J. 


ARTHUR E. THATCHER, for 
some years superintendent at the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., then manager of the Mount 
Desert Nurseries, Bar Harbor, Me., 
and until recently in charge of the 
William H. Vanderbilt estate near 
Newport, R. I., has bought a home 
and land at Hulls Cove, Bar Harbor, 
where he plans to grow unusual 
hardy material, including rock plants. 
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SEEDS 1941 Crop 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices f. o. b. New York. 


% Ib. 1 1b 

Abies balsamea ............ -».-8 50 $1.75 
* CORED cocecncnceccesessesce 1.25 4.50 
Acer dasycarpum .......ssseeees 25 -70 
* Gs cocccevnsenencesgs .. 45 1.50 

PURO ccudeGocckecuveccend 45 1. 

SUED GOURREOD, 0.0cncgeccnccees ces 25 
Aleurites fordi, Tung-oil Tree.... .25 .70 
SE GSCI. pccecceneasecvens 50 7 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 4.b..... 45 1.50 
~~ QRURUROUOER, GB ccccocscese 55 1.85 


Araucaria excelsa, per 100 seed, 
$2.00; per 1000 seeds, $15. 


Aristolochia tomentosa ......... 55 1.85 
Aronia arbutifolia, d.b............ 35 1.25 
Azalea calendulacea, c.s., % oz., 90¢ 
0 kaempferi, c.s., % o2., $1.00 
mollis, c.s., per oz., $1.40 
poukhanensis, c.s., 4 oz., $1.00 


“ gschlippenbachi, c’s., 4% oz., $1.00 
Berberis thunbergl,. c.s.........+. -70 2.50 
strepurpuren; c.s. 4.40 16.00 
Matwie MISTER, Grocceccccsccesece 5O 1.75 
Calycanthus ROME sc dchcceccwus 50 1.65 
Caragana arborescens ... s$c008 80 
Casuarina cunninghamiana ...... 2.75 10.00 
“ stricta, per oz., $1.25 
Ceanothus americanus ........... 55 1.85 
Celastrus scandens, c.8.........«+. 80 2.75 
Cerecis canadensis ...........+++. 30 386.95 
Chionanthus virginica, c.s........ 45 «1.50 
Cladrastig lutea .... 1... .eececees 65 2.25 
Clematis paniculata, c.s.......... 85 3.00 
Cornus alternifolia, d.b. ......... S50 1,80 
“ florida, c.s., washed......... .80 95 
HOUGR, GM covcecccccceccens 80 2.75 
Corylus avellana .......6.seeeees 25 65 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, c.s...... 1.80 6.50 
Crateegus coccinea, ¢.8..........+- 45 1.50 
Cupressus arizonica .........+++. 00 3.25 
GRETD. coccccececcccecsceses 90 3.25 
 MACFOCATPA ...ccecccccscess 85 3.00 
Cytiaus scoparius ..........sese0% 85 3.00 
Diospyros virginiana ............ 25 -70 
Eleagnus angustifolia, d.b........ 25 50 
* QFBORTER, 6.8. coccccsssesees 35 1.25 
Epigwa repens, per * oz., $1.25 
Eucalyptus rostrata ...........+.+:. 1.80 6.50 
‘raxinus americana ..........+..+. eee 45 
FF  PRROIEEE cccccescccsevesss -25 
* qQuadrangulata§ ........see5. 45 1.50 
TORNENER « cccccscevccucsescoce 20 3.10 
Hamamelis vernalis ............. 1.35 4.75 
Hicoria cordiformis ...........+. — -25 
Keetreuteria paniculata .......... 65 2.25 
Larix leptolepis ..........ssss055 1.95 7.00 
Magnolia acuminata, c.s.......... 45 1.40 
SPGGETE, GB cecacocecccesses 1.25 4.50 
ee, Oa: cccconcestes 55 2.00 
SOREENON nvecéencencesces 50 1.75 
soulangeana, C.8. «.....see05 1.65 6.00 
CREMCCRER ccccccccccccecesees 45 1.60 
Morus GIR, GBrccccessccccceseces 65 2.25 
PRORTEER, OMiccceccaces 45 1.60 
Nyasa aquatica ........eeeccceeee 40 1.40 
Parkinsonla aculeata, c.s......... 85 3.00 
Paulownla tomentosa ............ -70 2.50 
Photinia serrulata, d.b........... 1.05 3.75 
Picea glauca albertiana, 
Black Hills Spruce........ 2.10 7.50 
pungens (Cole.) wccccccccces 1.25 4.50 
BIAWOR .cccccccecs 1.65 6.00 
© gitehenle .cccccccccecoceses 1.00 3.50 
Pinus GIBIERENS .nccccccscccecsss 2.10 7.50 
WRRMOIAMS cccccccccccoscsce 90 3.25 
TROVOUBOR cccccecccccecceses 90 3.25 
GENER ..5000506800600508 1.40 5.00 
ponderosa (He. eusseenees 35 1.25 
Wash.) .....++. 35 1.25 
SOGIRGTR ccccccccccceosceces 2.20 8.00 
PETER ccccccccccescceeccsces 65 2.25 
BUTODUS cccccccccccccceseces 50 1.75 
Pistacia chinensis .......++.ss0+. 65 2.25 
Platanus orientalis ........s+60++ 25 .75 
Prunus avium, C.5.....-.eeeeeeees 35 1.10 
cerasifera@, 6.8. «...ssseeeees 35 1.10 
“  gerotina, oe PTTTTT TT TTT TT 35 1.26 
 gpimegh, GB. cccccccccccecss 45 1.60 
Pseudotsuga dougiasi glauca 
Cale.) .cccccccccccccscccess 1.00 3.50 
Raphiolepis indica ..........««+. 95 38.50 
Rhododendron cunningham!, c.s. 
per  oz., $1.00 
“ hybrids mixed, c.s., % oz., $2.00 
maximum, c.8., per 0Z., $i. 10 
“ ponticum, c.s., per % oz., 1.10 
Rhodotypos kerrioides .........+. -70 2.50 
Robinia pseudoacacia ........++- 25 .75 
Rosa arkansana, 4.bD..........+«++ 50 1.75 
hugonis, G.B.  .....ceeeeeeee 20 3.25 
“ multifiora, thorny, c.s. ...... 60 1.75 
* FPUBOGR, CB. ..csccscescceces 85 3.00 
Sambucus pubens, c. s., per oz., $0.25 
Sequoia gigantea ........+.++e06. 2.35 8.50 
“ gempervirens ....seeeeeeees 1.00 3.50 
Styrax americana .......sseeeees A 1.75 
Swietenla mahogani ..........«++- 1.65 6.00 
Taxodium distichum ............ 35 1.10 
Thuja orientalis ..........6+++5 . 1.00 3.50 
Viburnum liantana, 4.D.........--. 45 1.00 
“ rhytidophyllum, c.8. .....++. .70 2.50 
Wisteria sinensis, WEMO. oc cccocess 45 1.50 
white ........ 85 3.00 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Texas Nurserymen’s Short Course 


Meeting during extremely wet 
weather (four inches of rain fell Oc- 
tober 30 at College Station), the 
nurserymen’s short course at Texas 
A. & M. College convened in the 
half-empty auditorium of the animal 
industries building. Many important 
Texas nurseries were not represented 
at the 3-day event because of fall 
business pressure at home, where 
managers are, in many instances, 
training foremen who replaced ex- 
perienced men “caught in the draft.” 

Dr. T. O. Walton, the college pres- 
ident, graciously delivered to the 
nurserymen an invigorating address 
of welcome. The president of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen, 
Clark Kidd, made response. 

Dr. J. C. Ratsek gave pointedly 
practical “Tips on Growing and Han- 
dling Nursery Roses.” Horticulturist 
at the Tyler agricultural experiment 
substation, Dr. Ratsek, with Dr. 
E. W. Lyle, plant pathologist, edu- 
cates growers toward the production 
of better roses. 

Explaining briefly the nature of 
plant growth, stem and foliage devel- 
opment, Dr. Ratsek emphasized Dr. 
Lyle’s findings on the necessity of 
controlling the fungus known as 
black spot by regular applications of 
dust (90 per cent sulphur and 10 
per cent Tennesee Copper 34) week- 
ly through the growing season in the 
nursery. Eliminating the chief cause 
for unseasonable defoliation, bushes 
attain desired heavy top growth. 
Plant food is then stored in reserve 
for satisfactory transplanting. Meth- 
ods of application of sulphur-copper 
dust include scale _ bellows-type 
blower, rotary hand duster and 
power duster on tractor take-off for 
large field coverage. The air blast 
should be strong enough to envelop 
fully both underside and topside of 
foliage, Dr. Ratsek explained. He 
also mentioned the Welch-type un- 
derstock, Rosa multiflora japonica, 
the principal rose cutting now widely 
used, and the possibility of the ex- 
periment station’s No. 620037 under- 
stock, which is a Welch-Upright 
cross and may be resistant to black 
spot. 

For the next day and one-half 


J. F. Rosborough, college extension 
horticulturist and general chairman 
of the short course, divided the nurs- 
erymen into three groups to meet 
alternately with teachers and scien- 
tists for discussion periods on three 
topics, plant materials, culture and 
design. 

S. H. Yarnell, chief of the division 
of horticulture of the agricultural ex- 
periment station, was chairman of 
the group studying plant materials 
and presented leading horticultural 
works in literature, some by book 
publishing houses and others by De- 
partment of Agriculture bulletin. 
H. B. Parks, of San Antonio, expert 
on native southwestern plants, ex- 
plored the field of little-used varieties 
of red haws, chestnut oak, black alder 
and many others, with the warning to 
nurserymen to watch for chances to 
use thrifty native material. 


W. S. Flory, station horticulturist, 
informed nurserymen on the Ness 
hybrid oak, a fast and symmetrically 
growing cross between live oak and 
overcup. F, R. Brison, of the depart- 
ment of horticulture, gave some an- 
swers on growers’ propagating prob- 
lems. Last year’s peach seed failure 
prompted discussion on three causes 
of loss: (1) Abortive embryo, usu- 
ally found in early-ripening varieties 
of peach seed; (2) rest period or 
faulty storage, which should be for 
twelve to fourteen weeks at 31 to 41 
degrees temperature; (3) seed coat, 
which in some cases will resist 
moisture. Test for germination re- 
sults can be made by fall planting of 
peach seeds after removing the coat 
and brown skin. Shalil, Yannan and 
some other varieties first reported 
nematode-resistant, when planted un- 


der other conditions, are now said to 
have seventeen to nineteen per cent 
of seedling peaches infested with 
nematode. The use of indolebutyric 
acid for root stimulation on pecan 
trees, applied by saturated toothpicks 
inserted in the root (one grain to 
twenty-one cubic centimeters of al- 
cohol) with inadequate findings and 
no proved long-term gain, was re- 
ported. 

Ray Verhalen, Scottsville, gave 
“Tips on Buying and Handling Lin- 
ing-out Stock.” He explained trans- 
planting methods to protect liners 
from early wind and cold. He ad- 
vised buyers of this class of nursery 
stock that the costliest plants gener- 
ally were the cheapest to grow. The 
loss of cheaply purchased material in 
the nursery usually made it the cost- 
liest at the end of two, three or five 
years. 

Ross Wolfe, Stephenville, speak- 
ing on “Fruit Varieties and Nomen- 
clature,” praised Dr. Flory's informa- 
tive bulletin on plum varieties graded 
according to their resistance to 
canker. He firmly expressed the opin- 
ion that many useless kinds of trees 
are given valuable space in nurseries 
when they should be discarded from 
production lists because of inherent 
weaknesses which make them unfit 
for orchard use. With newer pro- 
ductive varieties of fruits to adver- 
tise, Mr. Wolfe believes nurserymen 
can safely discard weak and less pro- 
ductive varieties. The reportedly 
good varieties mentioned were: 
Plums—Six Weeks, Bruce, Munson, 
Botan, hybrid plum-cherries in colder 
climate and Wright; figs — Texas 
Everbearing; apples— King David, 
Holland, Delicious and Golden De- 
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Our FALL CATALOGUE should now be on your desk 


1. Largest assortment of lining-out stock we have ever offered in shrubs, 
(including the newer fastigiate forms so much 
in demand), grafted evergreens, transplants and potted stock. 


2. Specimen landscape material, as well as lighter shrubs and evergreens 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 


LILACS. The best 


choice varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, 
plants, selected varieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 
standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
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licious; pears—Kieffer, with Douglas 
in some areas. An interesting indi- 
cation of variety changes among fruit 
growers was found in the Munson 
Nursery Co. 1888 catalogue, listing 
fifty-two peach varieties, of which 
only three are now commercially 
grown, Mr. Wolfe said. Regarding 
pecans, he added that varieties 
Moore, Success, Stuart, Schley and 
Mahan are successfully planted be- 
low about 400 feet elevation, with 
the western varieties, Burkett, West- 
ern Schley and Garner, in use in alti- 
tudes over 600 feet in west Texas. 

Cameron Siddall, extension service 
entomologist, was chairman of the 
second group, studying culture. He 
first introduced L. G. Jones and S. B. 
Apple, professor and assistant in 
agronomy, who, with G. W. Adriance, 
head of the college department of 
horticulture, Dr. Ratsek and Robert 
Mosty, of Mosty Bros. Nursery, 
Kerrville, explained soil composition 
and tested sample soils to demon- 
strate the use of several chemical kits 
on the market. Among these were 
products of the LaMotte Laborato- 
ries, Baltimore, Md., and the Urbana 
Laboratories, Urbana, Ill. Mr. Mosty 
summarized the experience of pro- 
duction on irrigated blackland with 
pH rating between 8 and 9. 


Holding the clinic on insects, $. W. 
Bilsing, head of the college’s depart- 
ment of entomology, blitzed all ques- 
tioners with rapid-fire “yes” or “no” 
answers on the control of nursery 
insect pests. In less than thirty min- 
utes nurserymen got a store of im- 
portant treatments, with names and 
addresses of manufacturers, to use 
against mealy bug, lace bug, pecan 
case-bearer and many other enemies. 

Walter McGregor, experiment sta- 
tion entomologist, brought informa- 
tion on when and how to spray peach 
orchards for what and with what. 
Best control of curculio is a spray 
(two pounds zinc sulphate, four 
pounds oystershell lime, three pounds 
sulphur, one pound lead arsenate to 
fifty gallons of water) used once 
when petal fall is three-fourths com- 
plete and again ten days later. This 
is followed by another spray to con- 
trol the spread of peach budworm 
(one pound lead arsenate, four 
pounds lime to fifty gallons of water). 
Another experiment station entomol- 
ogist, Dr. Fletcher, took over the in- 
sect clinic for growers’ questions on 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 
Ready for delivery about May 1, 1942 





For southern or far western orders, stock 
can be shipped late February or early 
March. 


You can save 10% on the price of your 
grafts, if you will place your order before 
January 1, 1942, Early orders are a help 
to us in making up our propagating list, 
and we are giving you the benefit of this 
by allowing this special discount. 


10 100 
Acer palmatum atropurpure- 
SU III ties cocckastebtcteeenctl $3.00 $27.50 











Acer dissectum atropurp’um ro 27.50 
Cedrus atlantica glauca.......... 35.00 
Chameacyparis obtusa cae. © 

mana compacta ................ 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena...... 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida pendula.......... 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida rubra.............. 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica pendula.......... 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii-......... 3.00 27.50 
Tlex opaca femina.................. 3.00 27.50 
Ilex opaca Howardii.............. 3.00 27.50 

columnaris glauca 3.00 27.50 
columnaris viridis 3.00 27.50 
chinensis neabori- 

IIIT sibssaeiieiecildcdichinchesininebeiiacans 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis Sazgentii 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 

0 REE SEIT 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus scopulorum glauca 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus squamata .............. 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus squamata argenteo- 

SIN in cisovihctietaccancs 3.00 27.50 
squamata Meyeri... _ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana Burkii. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana Canertii 3.00 27.50 
virg. elegantissima 3.00 27.50 
virginiana glauca.. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana globosa 3.00 27.50 
virginiana Keteleeri 3.00 27.50 
virginiana Kosteri 3.00 27.50 
virginiana Schottii 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pendula 3.00 27.50 
virg. pyramidalis.. 3.00 27.50 
virg. pyramidiformis 3.00 27.50 
Sabina Von Ehron 3.00 27.50 
Alexandrina ........ 3.50 32.50 

Magnolia Halleana stellata. 3.50 32.50 
Magnolia Lennei .................. 4.00 37.50 
Magnolia Soulangeana .......... 3.50 32.50 
Magnolia Soulangeana nigra 3.50 32.50 
Picea pungens Moerheimii.... 3.50 32.50 
Lo 3.00 27.50 
Quercus Robur fastigiata...... 4.00 37.50 
Thuja occidentalis Douglasii 

NN iit cictat hanilicniatniand 2.50 22.50 
Thuja oc, elegantissima ........ 2.50 22.50 
Thuja. oc. lutea,Geo. Peabody 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis lutea, 

Fe See 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis nigra. 2.50 22.50 
Thuja oc. Rosenthalii ....... 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis Wareana 

(SS nae ese 2.50 22.50 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana.. 2.25 20.00 
Thuja orientalis conspicua.... 2.25 20.00 
Thuja orientalis elegantissima 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media Brownii.......... . 3.00 27.50 
Taxus media Hatfieldii..... 3.00 27.50 
Tsuga canadensis pendula... 3.00 27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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eliminating insects affecting orna- 
mental nursery stock, such as thrips, 
red spider, bagworm and _ shot-hole 
borer. 

Mr. Siddall then introduced A. A. 
Dunlap, chief of the division of plant 
pathology, switching the meeting 
from insects to plant diseases. Dr. 
Dunlap reported complaints of euon- 
ymus leaf spot, camellia canker and 
hibiscus fungus, and mentioned the 
Bordeaux treatment. Closing this 
group meeting, E. W. Lyle, experi- 
ment station pathologist working on 
roses in the Tyler territory, outlined 
the control of crown gall—reduced 
from fifty-three to three per cent in 
cuttings planted four years apart by 
between-crop planting of a resistant 
cover crop. Dr. Lyle exhibited col- 
ored slides comparing the rose dust- 
ing equipment now used in some 
Tyler nurseries, contrasting produc- 
tion results in fields using correct and 
incorrect equipment and methods. 

Under the chairmanship of F. W. 
Hensel, head of the college depart- 
ment of landscape art, the third 
group, studying design, met in the 
studio and projection room for a 
close-up view of student training and 
for colored movies illustrating the 
subject. N. W. McInnis, professor of 
landscape art, and his assistant, E. J. 
Urbanovsky, criticized the design 
creations of undergraduates and 
focused professional attention on un- 
usual abilities shown in classwork on 
architectural landscape layout, con- 
struction and pictorial selling. 

G. W. Adriance was master of 
ceremonies at the evening banquet, 
featuring the Singing Cadets, a large, 
well balanced glee club, and an ap- 
propriate speaker, recently home from 
a Central American good-will trip as 
agricultural representative of the 
United States, who described common 
Pan-American ornamental and fruit- 
ing trees. 

The last half day of the short 
course was led by C. C. McClung, 
Corsicana, who introduced Jennie 
Camp, specialist in home production 
planning, of the college extension 
service. The topic, “Fruits for 
Health,” was appetizingly presented. 
From the department of accounting 
and statistics, H. A. Dulan brought 
“Essentials of an Accounting Sys- 
tem,” and quickly presented the high 
spots of bookkeeping, a subject glar- 
ingly neglected by many nurserymen. 
Then S. M. McKinnon, of the de- 


partment of agricultural economics, 
suggested proved salesmanship prin- 
ciples and brought lessons of large- 
scale advertisers. After a film on 
“The Modern Way” of selling was 
projected, by courtesy of the du Pont 
company, Mr. McClung received 
cards from the nurserymen listing 
the suggestions for planning the next 
Texas nurserymen’s short course. 
These mainly included request for 
change of date from the fall’s busy 
digging and shipping season to an 
earlier fall or late spring date and 
topics for future discussion or study. 

Those probably due most credit 
for organizing this valued forum in- 
cluded J. F. Rosborough, general 
chairman; G. W. Adriance and S. H. 
Yarnell, program planners, and How- 
ard Locke, of the New Braunfels 
Nursery & Floral Co., who was 
chairman of the Texas Association of 
Nurserymen’s short course com- 
mittee. 


TEXAS FELLOWSHIP. 


The only fellowship in the United 
States where students themselves 
furnish the honorarium was an- 
nounced by members of the Land- 
scape Art Club of the Texas agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, Col- 
lege Station, at the first meeting of 
that organization last month. 

The F. W. Hensel fellowship hon- 
ors the founder and present head 
of the college landscape art depart- 
ment. It will provide $500 per 
annum to a member of the graduat- 
ing class in the landscape art depart 
ment selected by his fellows and a 
faculty committee. The only re- 
quirement will be that the student 
pursue advanced studies in landscape 
art. 

Money for the fellowship will be 
provided by sale of flowers in cor- 
sages and bouquets to A. & M. 
cadets on the campus during the 
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school year. Members of the Land- 
scape Art Club will make the cor- 
sages and bouquets and sell them, 
being paid for their time, and the 
flowers will be purchased from Texas 
florists. 

Mr. Hensel, in his twenty-seventh 
year at the Texas college, has been 
head of his department since its es 
tablishment in 1926, having gradu 
ated in the class of 1907. He at 
tended Cornell University to obtain 
his master of science degree in 1913 
and has been on the Texas faculty 
since his return in 1914. 


NEW GURNEY COMPANY. 


Gurney’s Inc., a new South Dakota 
corporation, purchased from Mrs 
Nancy W. Gurney the real and per 
sonal property of the House of Gur- 
ney, Inc., which she purchased from 
the trustee in bankruptcy, as reported 
in the preceding issue, for $10,000 
subject to encumbrances and taxes 
totaling about $142,700. The new 
company began operation of the busi- 
ness at Yankton, S. D., November 1. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are: President, Charles H. Gurney: 
vice-president, George W. Gurney: 
secretary, Agnes Madsen. The direc- 
tors, in addition to the officers, are 
Mrs. Nancy, W. Gurney, J. Burke 
Schriver and Russell L. Rulon. 

The last two are moving from 
Shenandoah, Ia., where they were 
connected with the Henry Field Seed 
Co. J. Burke Schriver is to be sales 
manager and head of the field seed 
department, and Russell Rulon is to 
manage the garden seed department, 
succeeding Don Gurney. 

According to Charles H. Gurney, 
the business of the new corporation 
will be cenfined entirely to seeds and 
nursery stock, with emphasis on the 
wholesale phase. 

No other bid was made for the 
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SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


OUR NEW FALL WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
Is Now Available 


Offering a complete line of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK and 
many NEW VARIETIES OF SPECIAL MERIT 


Write for this Splendid, Complete Price List. 
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BURKE 


Leading wholesale source for 
Good Nursery Stock 


A few sample items 


Daphne Cneorum 
Hybrid Lilacs 
Flowering Crabs 
Hydrangea P. G. Liners 


Write for Quotations 


c. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Dept. N Manchester, Conn. 








BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 











h, a & Bans’ 
tee 


STROUDSBURG PA. “all 








See our prices on 


BARBERRY 


on back cover Sept. 15 issue 
and on choice 


EVERGREENS 


on back cover Aug. 15 issue 


Quantity production, 300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 


Extra-heavy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growing 6 feet apart in nursery rows. 


AMERICAN HOLLY 


Propagated from hardy Massachusetts stock se- 
lected for berries and foliage, 1-year grafted 
plants in 4-inch pots, outside frames. Also large 
specimen plants 


: Croton Ave., 
Peekskill Nursery Peekskill. N. ¥. 
(3 miles east of Peekskill on Route 202) 








BOOKS 


reviewed in this issue and any 
others on horticultural 
subjects are obtainable through 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. 








GRAPEVINES, GOOSFBERRIES 
CURRANTS and BERRY PLANTS 
Growing for the wholesale trade since 1890. 
The quality of our plants will please your most 
critical customers. Get our attractive quotations 
before placing your order. 

THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 

Fredonia, N. Y. 








business, and October 30 the trustee's 
sale was confirmed to Mrs. Gurney, 
whose husband, Charles H. Gurney, as 
treasurer of the old firm, filed a peti 
tion in bankruptcy September 17. 
The trustee will hold the $10,000 
cash until April, 1942, up to which 
time creditors may file claims. De- 
pending upon the expenses of the 
case and the number and amount of 
claims filed, there will be a dividend 
of about six or seven and one-half 
per cent, it is reported. About 200 
claims have been filed, out of between 
1,400 and 1,500 unsecured creditors. 


PLANT HORMONE PATENTS. 


October 7, 1941, United States 
patents No. 2,258,291 and No. 2, 
258,292 were issued to the Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., 
as assignee of Franklin D. Jones. The 
first patent covers a growth-regulat- 
ing composition for plants containing 
thiourea with or without a plant 
hormone and a method for applying 
same to plants. The second patent 
covers a growth-regulating composi- 
tion for plants containing as an essen- 
tial ingredient an amide of a plant 
hormone acid and also covers meth- 
ods for applying the composition. 
Certain of the plant growth composi- 
tions manufactured by the American 
Chemical Paint Co., including those 
identified by the registered trade- 
marks Rootone, Transplantone and 
Fruitone, are protected by these 
patents. 


CYPRESS WOOD WOOL. 


When cypress wood wool was 
first advertised to the trade in this 
magazine two years ago by the Ex- 
celsior Mills Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., 
the company at once sold its entire 
output to some large nurseries, which 
have been buying in carload quan- 
tities. Now that the company again 
has extra stock available, because of 
the increased output of the mills, its 
offer appears once more. The ad- 
vantage of cypress wood wool for 
mulching is that it contains no ob- 
noxious weed seeds, such as do hay 
and straw. It is also useful as dry 
packing between the tops of peren- 
nial plants to keep them from heat- 
ing, and it is also used for wet pack- 
ing around since it takes 
moisture readily, does not pack tight 
and keeps moist for a long time. 


roots, 
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TREES 


Thousands of fine 
SPECIMEN 


3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 
HEMLOCKS—-6 to 15 ft., perfect. 
Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 











Ridgefield, Conn. 
1893 


is4al > | 
We Offer— 


FOR FALL 1941 and SPRING 1942 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 





Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 














SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 


Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











BERBERIS Thunbergii Atropurpurea 


(Red-leaf Barberry) 2 and 3-yr. seedlings 
Bundles of Per 100 Per 1000 
0 


3500 6 to 9 ins. 50........ $1.50 10.00 
5500 9 to 15 ins 25. co5ccsee GD 00 
5700 12 to 18 ins 3 . 3.50 30.00 
900 15 to 21 ins. 10 potas 5 00 40.00 
250 18 to 24 ins. 10. -«» 7.50 ees 
U Ber 25 
BROUWER'S NURSERIES New Londen, Cons. 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


The following list of meetings the 
coming winter includes those whose 
dates are known to have been set. 


Secretaries of other state associa- 
tions are invited to send announce- 
ment of date and place, so that it 
may be included in the next issue. 


November 21, Western Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association, Roosevelt hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

December 9 and 10, Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Lowry hotel, 
St. Paul. 

January 6 to 8, Western Association of 
Nurserymen, Muehlebach hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

January 7 and 8, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 9 and 10, Nebraska Association 
of Nurserymen, Capital hotel, Lincoln. 

January 13 to 15, Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. 

January 21 and 22, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Antlers hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

January 21 and 22, Oklahoma State 
Nurserymen’s Association. 

January 27 and 28, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton. 

January 28 and 29, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Hayes, Jackson. 

January 29, Oregon Association of Nurs- 
erymen, Heathman hotel, Portland. 





PLAN ILLINOIS PROGRAM. 


The directors of the Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, meeting at 
Chicago, November 7, laid plans for 
a program of exceptional interest for 
the annual convention, to be held at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, January 
13 to 15. 


The regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen will 
be included in the session on the first 
afternoon. The executive committee 
of the A. A. N. will hold its mid- 
winter meeting at Chicago during the 
few days prior to the Illinois meet- 
ing. They will be present to discuss 
the important projects under way in 
connection with national defense, as 
well as other trade matters. 


The second afternoon session is to 
be concerned with landscaping. Indi- 
viduals engaged in this business in the 
Chicago area are to be invited, and 
in the evening they will be enter- 
tained at a buffet supper by a score 
of local nurserymen, members of the 
association, who will decorate the 


room usually devoted to exhibits, so 
they may meet their guests there. 

At the final session there will be 
the usual luncheon, one or two good 
speakers and transaction of associa 
tion business. The Illinois association 
does not hold morning sessions, leav 
ing that part of the day open for the 
numerous representatives of out-of- 
state firms to do their trading. 





OKLAHOMA DATES SET. 


The date for the convention of 
the Oklahoma State Nurserymen’s 
Association, as fixed by the execu- 
tive committee, is January 21 and 22, 
1942. 

This date was set to accommodate 
the plans of Edwin J. Stark, presi- 
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dent of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, who has promised to 
attend. 

Invitations are being sent to pres 
idents of other state groups to come 
and meet here with Mr. Stark. 

J. A. Maddox, Sec’y. 


KANSAS PROGRAM. 


George W. Kinkead, secretary, has 
announced a tentative program for the 
joint meeting of the Kansas State Hor- 
ticultural Society and the Association 
of Kansas Nurserymen, which will 
be held December 4 and 5 at Law 
rence, Kan. An outline of the parts 
of the program of interest to nurs 
erymen follows: 

THURSDAY MORNING, 
DECEMBER 4. 


“The Damage to Fruit Plants Caused 
by the Freeze of November, 1940,” by 
Dr. G. A. Filinger and Dr. W. F. Pickett, 
Kansas State College. 

“Small Fruits,” by 


Ezra E. Shields, 





NOW ON THE PRESS 
Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens 





nurseries. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Enclosed is remittance of $___ 


$1.00 per set. 








508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





By L. C. CHADWICK 
Third series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, just completed in the American Nurseryman. 


Companion volume to preceding booklets in series on 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 


growth habits to make easy selec- 


Each book, 40c per copy—Alll 3 for $1.00 


for 


sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy 
copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
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FLOWERING CRABS 


Special Cash Price 


Field-grown 
Not less than 100 of a variety 


4 to 5 ft., $ 25.00 per 100 


4to5ft., 225.00 per 1000 

5to6éft., 30.00 per 100 

5toéft., 275.00 per 1000 
Aldenhamensis, red ........... 4 to 6 ft. 
Arnoldiana, white ............- 4to 6 ft. 
Atropurpurea, red ............. 4 to 6 ft. 
Atrosanguinea, carmine ....... 4 to 6 ft. 
Baccata, white ...4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft 
Baccata Frucki, white......... 4 to 5 ft. 
Coronaria, pink ...4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft 
Dolgo, white ..... 4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
tt Oe scosceed 4 to 5 ft. and 56 to 6 ft. 
Floribunda, pink .4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
Floribunda Peach- 

blow, pink ..... 4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft 
ih 2 weresved 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft 
DE a600ccencens 4 to 6 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
loensis Fiore’s Improved, 

SEE cceccucodee 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
FSG 4 to 6 ft. 
Niedzwetzkyana, red ..... ....4to 5 ft. 
Prunifolia Rinkii, 

BEE <eccucences 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft 
Ph «ct anecendbineeeakiueed 5 to 6 ft. 
EE 0 on rean eats ac eine 4 to 6 ft. 


Snowbank, white. .4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
Zumi calocarpa, 
WED cccvvscucs 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft 


Send for General Price List. 


CHARLES FIORE NURSERIES 


Prairie View, II. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











NUT TREES: List includes 
Black Walnut, Heartnut, 
Enclish Walnut, Chestnut, 
Filbert, Hickory, and Cherry 


trees. 
Descriptive catalogue free. 
44 years growing trees. 
J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
Dep 





NURSERIES 


t.T-741 Lancaster. Pa. 











Wathena, and Paul Shepard, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 
“Peach Culture,” by H. L. Drake, 
Bethel, and Emmett Blood, Wichita. 
“Contour Planting and Terracing,”’ by 
John T. Bregger, project supervisor, 


orchard erosion investigations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
“Marketing,” by Earl R. French, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
“Oriental Fruit Moth,” by Dr. H. B. 


Hungerford, University of Kansas, and 
Prof. George A. Dean, Kansas State Col- 
lege 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
DECEMBER 4. 

“Causes and Control of Chlorosis,” by 
Dr. Harold Myers, Kansas State College. 

“Cedar Blight,” by Dr. Ernest Wright, 
associate pathologist, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Omaha, Neb. 

“Build Kansas,” by Mrs. Renna Hunter, 
Industrial Development Commission, To- 
peka. 

“Newspaper and Radio Advertising,” 
by John W. Sarber, Topeka. 

FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 5. 

“Vegetables in National Defense,” by 
W. G. Amstein, Kansas State College. 

“Hardy Framework for Apple Trees,” 
by Robert M. Clark, Mitchellville, Ia. 

“A Review of Existing Orchard Con- 
servation Practices in United States Fruit 
Regions,” by John T. Bregger. 

Discussion on varieties of fruits for 
future planting. 


THREE NEW LILACS. 
Three new lilacs are being intro- 
duced this year by W. B. Clarke & 
Co., San Jose, Cal. These mark the 
results of eight or nine years of work 
on lilac breeding. 


One is a single purplish-blue with 
large flowers, borne freely in unusu- 
ally large clusters, which has been 
named Kate Sessions. It is the earliest 
named variety known to the origi- 
nators. 

Alice Eastwood, named for the 
San Francisco botanist, has double 
pink flowers borne in_ beautiful 
elongated clusters. This is said to be 
somewhat on the order of Katherine 
Havemeyer and President Poincare, 
but has the distinction of having the 
flowers spaced more freely in the 
cluster 

Blue Hyacinth is appropriately 
named. The tubes of the flowers are 
long and slender, while the strap- 
shaped lobes are so extremely long 
that the best flowers would be one 
and one-half or one and three-quar- 
ters inches across if the lobes were 
straightened out. 

The firm is planning its annual 
lilac show next spring and may find it 
practical to give two showings, so 
that early and late varieties may be 
exhibited. G. K. A. 
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SHADE TREE 
SPECIAL 


The demand for shade trees is good. 
We offer the following, well rooted and 
good grade. 


Per 100 
600 Ash, Green, 6 to 8 ft....... $ 40.00 
900 Ash, Green, 8 to 10 ft...... 55.00 
200 Ash, Green, 
LSS Se eee 90.00 
250 Ash, Wafer, 5 to 6 “kebohs 25.00 
300 Crab, Flame, 6 to 6 ft...... 40.00 
600 Crab, Hopa, 5 to 6 °c sinbage 410.00 
3000 Elm, American, 
1% to 2-in. cal..... -»» 80.00 
1500 Elm, American, 
OS Bee Gc scances 115.00 
1200 Elm, American, 
2% to 8-in. cal.......... 140.00 
800 Elm, American, 
3 to 3%-in. cal.......... 185.00 
300 Elm, Chinese, 6 to 8 ft..... 35.00 
300 Elm, Chinese, 8 to 10 ft.... 50.00 
900 Elm, Chinese, 
1% to 2-in. cal....... -. 80.00 
700 Elm, Chinese, 
D Oe eee Ge vcccccee 115.00 
100 nr Chinese, 
to 3-in. cal...... ... 125.00 
100 Elm? Chinese, 
3 to 3%-in. cal........ 200.00 
600 Hackberry, 4 to 5 ft....... 25.00 
700 Hackberry, 5 to 6 ft....... 35.00 
300 Linden, American, 
2 te 2%-in. cal........ 135.00 
800 Linden, American, 
2% to 38-in. cal...... 160.00 
600 Linden, American, 
3 to 3%-in. cal.......... 225.00 
200 Linden, American, 
3% to 4-in. cal.......... 275.00 
400 Russian Olive, 6 to 8 ft.... 35.00 


300 Russian Olive, 8 to 10 ft... 50.00 
1000 Walnut, Black, 6 to 8 ft.. 30.00 
1000 Walnut, Black, 8 to 10 ft.. 40.00 
500 Walnut, Black, 10 to 12 ft. 60.00 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
Charles City, Iowa 








NORWAY MAPLES 


ACER PLATANOIDES 
Per 1000 


9 FR i iiccccnitcicemabeanel $ 7.50 
of > 7 Ss 12.00 
18 to 24 ins... - laceshiaianal ... 18.00 
ff , een 35.00 
kk 8 Se ee 50.00 


4to 5 ft., transplanted, $15.00 per 100 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State & Sproul Roads, R. 3, 
Media, Pa. 








FLOWERING CRABS 
FRENCH LILACS 


In a Wide Assortment of Varieties 
Write for Complete Wholesale List 
BRYANT’S NU PeRRIES 


Princeton, Illinois 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-seven Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 
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New Books and Bulletins 


BIBLE PLANTS. 

An exhibit by the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden of some of the plants 
mentioned in the Bible, at the Inter 
national Flower Show last spring, 
drew much public attention. Interest 
in the subject will be further met by 
a book of 200 pages by Eleanore 
Anthony King, “Bible Plants for 
American Gardens,” just published 
by the Macmillan Co., at $2. 

The large number of plants men 
tioned in the various books of the 
Bible provide plenty of material for 
those interested in research on the 
subject. Interpretation of the spirit 
ual meaning of some verses is aided 
by knowledge of the plant mentioned, 
particularly since the names used in 
the English translation at first sight 
indicate something else than the plant 
revealed by research. The “lily of 
the field,” for instance, is not the 
Madonna lily, but the poppy-flow- 
ered anemone. The apple is actually 
an apricot, and the chestnut is really 
the Oriental plane tree. 

Some explanation lies in the fact 
that the translators of the Bible into 
English were of a northern latitude, 
while Palestine is in the latitude of 
South Carolina and northern Florida, 
Jerusalem approximating the position 
of Jacksonville. 

From that fact it may be inferred 
that most of the plants mentioned in 
the Bible are more likely to be planted 
successfully in the south than in 
northern gardens. Nevertheless, the 
author of this book, besides presenting 
much interesting information about 
the context in which the plants are 
mentioned in the Bible—a long list 

gives some description of those 
accurately identified and tells how 
they may be used in the garden or 
possibly as house plants. 


GARDEN ANSWERS. 


One of the most popular books for 
amateur gardeners for some years 
has been “1001 Garden Questions 
Answered,” by Alfred Carl Hottes, 
widely known for his lectures and 
writings on garden topics. The third 
revised edition of the book has just 
been published by the A. T. De La 
Mare Co., at $2.50. 





The contents of the 388 pages 
cover the amateur’s garden, from an- 
nuals to trees, omitting fruits and 
vegetables. There are 147 half-tone 
and line cut illustrations. The book 
has been well revised and has been 
reset in a larger, more readable type 
than earlier editions. For those sim- 
ple questions of the amateurs it is 
ready with the answers. 


“GARDENER’S HANDBOOK.” 


A comprehensive manual of gar- 
dening for the amateur, the “Garden- 
Handbook,” by Dr. L. H. Bailey, 
has been a popular book with the 
public since it was issued in 1934. 
Because of the success of the orig- 
inal edition, the volume has been 
reissued in the Imperial edition at 
$1.49, or half its former price, by 
the Macmillan Co. 

In alphabetical order, plants of 
the common garden kinds are briefly 
treated, as to cultivation and use, in 
the 292 pages that compose the book. 


° 
ers 





“GARDENER’S THIRD YEAR.” 

After giving advice on growing 
annuals in “The Gardener's First 
Year” and in discussing perennials 
and bulbs in “The Gardener's Second 
Year,” Alfred Bates undertakes fur 
ther education in “The Gardener's 
Third Year,” dealing with trees, vines 
and shrubs. This volume of over 300 
pages has just come from the press 
of Longman, Green & Co., at $2.50. 

The latest volume goes back to be- 


DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 


If you are not already on our 
mailing list, reserve your 
copy now. It is now on press 
and our customers will re- 
ceive it shortly. 


HENRY A. DREER 
INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ginnings by, first of all, discussing 
different types of gardens and their 
planning, a brief introduction into 
landscape design. Then are taken up 
the different types of woody plants, 
how to order them and how to plant 
them on arrival from the nursery. 
Chapters on the various phases of 
garden care complete the first two 
thirds of the book. The latter third 
comprises brief descriptions of a lib- 
eral list of ornamental vines, shrubs 
and small trees. 

The book is written for the be- 
ginner in the garden and on that 
account goes into lengthy explana- 
tions of both major and minor points 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“The Propagation of Some Trees 
and Shrubs by Cuttings,” by William 
L. Doran, research professor of bot- 
any, bulletin 382 of the Massachu- 
setts agricultural experiment station, 
Amherst, contains detailed informa- 
tion regarding recent developments 
in plant propagation. After an in- 
troductory review of the various prac- 
tices, the greater portion of the 56- 
page bulletin summarizes results with 









ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


Mf The Bartlett Company 
‘Ng co-operates with the 
i f nation’s nurserymen in 
He maintaining in health 
; tT and beauty the settings 
\ if which they create. 
wh, |! This service is avail- 
{ ‘AY able from Maine to the 
i I} " Carolinas through 32 

| } conveniently located 






branch offices. 


The F. A. Barturtr Tree Expert Co. 
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ALPINE CURRANT 


(Ribes Alpinum) 


Extra-heavy, branched plants Well 


rooted, now in storage. 

Per 100 Per 1000 
B65 Gb TB GR cccccccces $20.00 $180.00 
SS OP Be GAM cocwcnsces 25.00 200.00 
Se GO Ge BE wncvsseccas 30.00 250.00 


Send us your order. 
We can ship quickly. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
Charles City, Iowa 








20,000 
CHINESE ELM TREES 


All sizes, 3 feet to 
6-inch caliper. 
Special Prices in 


large quantities. 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








VERHALEN 
NURSERY CO. 


Scottsville, Texas 


ROSES 
SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
That Will Make You Money 





WHOLESALE ONLY 








Oriental Poppies 


20 varieties 


Hemerocallis 
10 varieties 


Phlox 
10 varieties 


Other perennials suitable for 
early autumn planting. 


Send for price list. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded. 


30th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY CO. 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Md. 











NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen ers — Specimen Ever- 
greens, BAB — Hardy Fruit 
Hardy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


ia A BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons B St. Paal, Minn. 











many species, a paragraph being de- 
voted to each. 

The twelfth report, covering the 
year 1940, of the Central States for 
est experiment station, Columbus, O., 
occupies fifty-six closely typewritten 
pages in mimeographed form and 
reviews the research activities of the 
station during the past year while re- 
designing plans for further research 
in forest management and economics 

“Production and Agricultural Use 
of Ammonium Sulphate,” by C. C 
Fletcher, Albert R. Merz and B. E 
Brown, circular 578 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., explains the use 
of ammonium sulphate as a nitrog 
enous fertilizer in relation to crop 
production and its use in greenhouses 
for lawns and in preparation of 
composts. Since there are few natural 
deposits of this chemical, short dis 
cussions are given of its commercial 
production. 

“Effect of Hormodin A, a Growth 
Substance, on the Rooting of Cut- 
tings,” by Marcus A. Maxon, B. S. 
Pickett and H. W. Richey, a 48-page 
booklet issued as research bulletin 
280 by the Iowa agricultural expert 
ment station, Ames, describes experi- 
ments on herbaceous, green wood, 
evergreen and hardwood cuttings 
Numerous tables and half-tone illus- 
trations show the results of various 
tests. 

Entitled “What's New in Farm 
Science,” part two of the fifty-seventh 
annual report of the director of the 
Wisconsin agricultural experiment sta 
tion, Madison, is an_ attractively 
printed bulletin, No. 451, of 112 
pages and cover, presenting in a se- 
ries of short articles the developments 
in research in Wisconsin in field crops, 
insect pests, plant diseases, soil fer- 
tility and garden, orchard and cash 
crops, in addition to livestock feed 
ing and poultry. 


NEW PLANT PATENT. 


The following plant patent was is 
sued November 4, 1941, according to 


Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi 
cago patent lawyers: 
No. 492. Weigela plant. Alexander 


Cumming, Bristol, Conn., assignor to Bris- 
tol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn. A new 
and distinct variety of weigela plant char- 
acterized particularly by its hardy, robust 
and balanced growth; its habit of bloom- 
ing with even distribution of blooms; its 
particularly rich, green foliage, and its 
flowers of distinctive color of a soft, pleas- 
ing shade of red. 





GROWERS AND 
WHOLESALERS OF A 
COMPLETE LINE OF 

NURSERY STOCK 


Our Specialties 


Large Hard Maple 
Alpine Currant 
Bleeding Heart 
Double Gypsophila 
Mountain Ash Sdlgs. 
Rooted Evergreen Cut- 
tings (both potted 
and bare root) 
Large Flower Clematis 
(both potted and 
held-grown) 
Evergreen Grafts 
Budded Elm Liners 


French Lilac Liners 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 








GRIFFING NURSERIES 


Beaumont, Texas 


Send for our 1942 Wholesale 
Price List for reference on Specimen 
Landscape Materials adapted to the 
Southwest 


Our specialties include Evergreen 
Live Oaks, Hollies, Ligustrums, 
Eleagnus, Viburnums and better 
Evergreen Shrubbery. 








Juniperus Pfitzeriana 


STRONG TRANSPLANTED LINERS 
1 to 6 ins., LATH HOUSE GROWN 
(Supply very limited) 


$7.00 Per 100 $60.00 Per 1000 
J. B. BEALLE, Greenwood, Miss. 








*OLDFLAME 


Best Everblooming Plant 
Write for complete fall price list. 
THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kansas 








Higher labor costs, taxes, ete., will 
be reflected in higher wholesale 
and retail prices You will earn 
extra profits, if you book your 
initial requirements early 


Send Want List for Quotations 
“One Gorercar Frmamar. VMarrsernc* * 


















MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH. IOWA 














Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


CURRENT RESEARCH 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The Pacific division of the Amer- 
ican Phytopathological Society met 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, at Pasadena, from June 18 
to 21, and twenty-nine papers were 
read dealing with plant disease re- 
search. Among these, several dealt 
with problems important to nursery- 
men. 


That the shoestring root rot fun- 
gus can actually invade and produce 
disease in healthy trees has been 
seriously questioned by some plant 
pathologists. Bearing on this, Dr. 
Donald E. Bliss reported the results 
of experiments made with pure lab- 
oratory cultures of the fungus. He 
found that infection could be ob 
tained by means of rhizomorphs- 
the shoestrings— only when they 
were attached to a suitable substra- 
tum. When detached from the sub- 
stratum, they were  noninfective. 
When pure cultures of the fungus, 
growing on nutrient agar, bran and 
wood, were placed in soil about cit- 
rus roots, only the cultures on wood 
produced infection. Infection was 
possible from both naturally and ar- 
tificially infected wood. The best 
transmissions of infection were ob- 
tained when cultures of the fungus 
were grown on sterile pieces of citrus 
roots. The rhizomorphs, or shoe- 
strings, developed in soils of widely 
different types and pH reactions; 
they penetrated rotted manure, but 
apparently did not use it as a source 
of food. In twelve months they 
grew to a depth of over two feet in 
nutrient agar, but if air was ex- 
cluded from the agar surface they 
stopped growing immediately and 
the fungus died. The California 
pepper tree, Schinus molle, became 
infected after seventy-one days in 
relatively moist soil at a temperature 
of about 68 degrees. 

Research on virus diseases of 
peach in Idaho, reported Dr. Earle 
C. Blodgett, has resulted in the rec- 
ognition of still other viroses. A 
peculiar disease seen in 1938 has 


been named wart. Warty out 
growths occur on the fruits, partic: 
ularly near the distal end, but there 
are no general tree or foliage symp 
toms. When buds from warty trees 
are placed (grafted) on healthy trees, 
the fruit on the stock then shows 
the disease. A disease characterized 
by a mottle pattera on the foliage, 
known in Idaho since 1939, is re- 
garded as different from mosaic and 
is being called peach mottle. In bud- 
ding tests this disease was easily 
transmitted to healthy peach trees. 
When buds from infected trees were 
set on healthy Bing cherry, a condi- 
tion similar to cherry mottle leaf de- 
veloped. And when infected peach 
buds were set on healthy Mont- 
morency cherry, the stock trees ex- 
hibited severe dieback of the current 
growth. A peach disease common 
in Idaho orchards, which causes yel- 
lowing of the foliage and, usually, 
necrosis of leaf tissue and defolia- 
tion, is being regarded as a virus 
infection similar to the X-disease. 
An account of a new and severe 
virus disease of peach in California 
was given by L. C. Cochran and Lee 
M. Hutchins. The disease, which 
they call ring spot from a character- 
istic mottle pattern developed on the 
leaves, attacks J. H. Hale and Late 
Elberta in the orchard, causing twig 
blight and severe dieback associated 
with spotting and cankering of the 
current growth. In a second year, 
infected trees may show no symp- 
toms. Buds taken from diseased 
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trees transmit the malady so readily, 
however, that within two months of 
budding the stock trees show all the 
symptoms and also may later exhibit 
severe twig girdling and severe split 
ting and furrowing of the bark on 
the trunks. By budding the disease 
has been transmitted to nursery trees 
of Ne Plus Ultra almond, Myrobalan 
plum, and Mahaleb and Mazzard 
cherry. From other transmission 
tests, these men state that there is 
in existence in California a group 
of stone fruit tree viruses capable of 
producing ring spots and symptoms 
in peach comparable to those de 
scribed for this ring-spot virosis. 
Symptoms on citrus resulting from 
deficiencies or excesses of nutrient 
materials in the soil were discussed 
by L. J. Klotz and J. C. Johnston. 
Vein chlorosis of the leaves, they 
state, results from root injuries such 
as those caused by girdling and 
drowning. Nitrogen starvation shows 
as a general yellowing of the leaf. 
Iron deficiency shows as a progres 
sive, general yellowing of the leaf 
blade with retention of green along 
the veins until the leaves are nearly 
white and show burning. Copper 
deficiency may show in a variety of 
ways; for example, as gum pockets 
at leaf nodes, by the formation of 
resinous excrescences on twigs and 
on elongated leaves and fruit, by the 
deposit of gum in the angles of fruit 
segments and by the appearance of 
multiple buds, staghorn growth and 
S-shaped terminals. Zinc deficiency 
shows as an irregular yellowing be- 
tween the lateral veins of the leaves 
and, if the deficiency is severe, by 
undersize leaves, pale coarse fruit, 
multiple buds and dieback. With 
manganese deficiency the leaves are 
full-size but light green between 
the veins and frequently bear small, 








8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. 


for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 





Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 


Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant) 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 


Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


2073695 








WHICH WILL 
BRING THE 

MOST PROFIT 

Ps A 

WHICH WiLL 

BE EASIEST 

TO SELL... : 
THIS oF THIS \ 


Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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NURSERY COMPANY 





 —e 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 

We have some unusually nice, well 
branched shrubs at the following prices 
If wanted in large quantities, write for 
special prices 

Per 1000 
Cornus Stolonifera, 18 to 24 ins.. .820.00 
Cornus Stolonifera, 2 to 3 ft. 35.00 
Cornus Stolonifera, 3 to 4 ft... 70.00 


Chokeberry, Black, 12 to 18 ins... 40.00 
Chokeberry, Black, 18 to 24 ins 70.00 


Chokeberry, Black, 2 to 3 ft . 85.00 
Lonicera Fragrantissima, 18 to 24 
ee nce 45.00 


Lonicera Fragrantissima, 2 to 3 ft. 75.00 
Lonicera Fragrantissima, 3 to 4 [t.100.00 


Weigela Rosea, 18 to 24 ins.... 45.00 
Weigela Rosea, 2 to 3 ft an .. 75.00 
Weigela Rosea, 3 to 4 ft... . 100.00 


Write for our Trade List. 








250 a a ‘an White Elm, Per 100 

££ tf 0)lCUhmS eee $ 80.00 
800 pas 3 Ba, 6 OO 8 Gb.ccccces 30.00 
500 Soft Maple, 1% to 1% ins. 90.00 
1000 Chinese Elm, 8 to 10 ft 50.00 


500 Lombardy Poplar. 8 to 10 ft. 20.00 
400 Weeping Willow, 10 to 12 ft. 60.00 


600 Red Oak, 6 to 8 ft......... 100.00 
600 Redbud. 5 to 6 ft.. .. 85.00 
300 White Birch, § to 10 ft. 135.00 
APPLE, PEAR and PEAC H, a few 
hundred of each, leading varieties: 
l-in., $25.00 per 100: 1%-in., $38.00 per 
100; 1%-in., $60.00 per 100. 
WANTED: A few thousand lining- 
out Evergreens and Shrubs, also Juni- 
per grafts Will be glad to make an 


exchange 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., Farina, Ill. 


SURPLUS LIST — 








NURSERY-GROWN HEMLOCK 


TSUGA CANADENSIS, Hemlock 
100 1000 §10,000 


Oe Mii ecctencad $1.00 $ 7.00 $ 50.00 

4 to 6 ins........... 3.00 20.00 175.00 

6 to 9 ims........... 5.00 40.00 300.00 
COLLECTED HEMLOCK 

= OO @ ie assa< 3.00 20.00 

4 to 6 ins.... ~~ r 3.50 25.00 

6 to 12 ins... see 75 6.00 40.00 


Now is the time to plant Hemlock 
Why not take advantage of this offer 
while it lasts? You have no risk to run 
We guarantee satisfaction or your 
money back. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 


MeMINNVILLE, TENN. 








FALL SPECIAL 


12,000 Pink and White Dogwood 

Cornus Florida, 3 to 4 ft., 50c; 4 to i 
ft., 75e; 5 to 6 ft., $1.00. 

Cornus florida rubra, 2 to 3 ft., 80c; 3 to 
4 ft.. $1.00; 4 to 5 ft.. $1.50; 5 to 6 
ft., $2.00. 

Above prices are for B&B 
If wanted NR, .0% less 

Red-leaved Barberry, 15 to 18 ins., 12e; 
18 to 24 ins., 15e. 

Green-leaved Barberry, 15 to 18 ins.. 10e; 
18 to 24 ins., 12c. 


Klein Nursery & Floral Co. 


Crestwood, Ky. 











GRAPE CUTTINGS 


Caco, Beta, Green Mountain 
Fredonia 


C. D. WRIGHT Hamburg, lowa 











circular, chlorotic spots. Boron de- 
ficiency kills terminal twigs, splits the 
bark, causes translucent areas to ap- 
pear in young leaves, causes mature 
leaves to be curled, brittle and 
brownish-green and to have split, 
corky veins on the upper surface; 
it also results in flower and fruit 
abscission. Excess boron, on the 
other hand, causes the leaf tips and 
margins to turn golden-yellow and 
die and causes circular resinous spots 
to appear on the upper leaf surfaces. 
In general, soil alkalinity (high pH) 
tends to decrease the availability to 
the roots of the minor food elements 
and results in retardation of growth. 

Both the bud tissue of the Valen- 
cia orange and the virus that causes 
citrus psorosis are highly resistant 
to heat, reported Dr. H. S. Fawcett 
and L. C. Cochran, of California. 
Between 1936 and 1940, in five sep- 
arate trials, twigs of Valencia orange 
suitable for use as bud sticks were 
immersed in water and held at dif- 
ferent temperatures. Some of these 
twigs were from trees affected with 
psorosis, the other from healthy 
trees. Growth of these buds indi- 
cated that psorosis affected buds 
could endure 140 degrees for one 
minute, 130 degrees for five minutes 
120 degrees for one hour and 110 
degrees for ten hours and still trans 
mit the disease. Thus heat treat- 
ment of bud sticks does not seem 
likely to prove of direct value in 
the control of citrus psorosis. 

Pierce’s disease of grapevines, 
which in 1938 was found transmis- 
sible by grafting, was reported by 
William B. Hewitt to be the same as 
the Anaheim, or California vine dis- 
ease. This malady was first reported 
in southern California, near Ana- 
heim and North Pomona, in 1884. 
By 1895 it had spread to most of 
the southern California vineyards 
and destroyed nearly 30,000 acres 
of vines. During this period it was 
reported also in the Napa, Liver- 
more and northern Sacramento val- 
leys, but was not so destructive as in 
the southern part of the state. Prob- 
ably, however, it was not the cause 
of the widespread death of vines 
which occurred in’ the Santa Clara 
valley from 1887 to 1901. It is prob- 
able that this disease was relatively 
inactive in California from 1900 until 
it began in 1920 to be important 
again in the San Joaquin valley. 

The rose bud-union disease caused 





HOBBS 
We offer in Carload Lots: 


APPLE, 1 and 3-year 

CHERRY, 1 and 2-year 

PEACH, Leading Varieties 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
3-in. 

ELM, Moline, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

ELM, Vase, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

meAeee, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
5-in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3-in. 

re stock of Evergreens up to 5 to 
6 ft. 

Juniper, Pfitzer’s, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 


Shrubs, Peonies, Roses, etc. 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 





HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 


Newburgh Raspberry 
MacDonald Rhubarb 


Caragana Pygmza, L. OF 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT MINN. 








HARDY SMALL FRUITS 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries 
Grapes, all varieties 


Fall or Spring Delivery 
CUTLER & DOWNING CO. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, BERRY PLANTS, LATHAM, 
CUMBERLAND, BOYSENBERRY and RHUBARB. 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


4 4. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


aman, Mich. 











KELLY’S FRUIT TREES 


Complete assortment of leading varie- 
ties. Apple—Pear—Sweet and Sour 
Cherry—Plum—Quince. 

Send for our wholesale list. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


Dept. 2, Dansville, N. Y. 
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by a fungus known as Chalaropsis 
thielavioides. (this is the disease 
known to greenhouse rose growers 
in the east as the Manetti mold dis- 
ease) was important in California in 
1940, reported Kenneth F. Baker and 
H. Earl Thomas. During the dry 
summer months of that year, it 
largely prevented successful union 
of rose bud shields with Manetti 
and odorata rootstocks in commer- 
cial fields in the Santa Clara valley. 
In repeated trials, it quickly killed 
and blackened the buds, but made 
only a limited discoloration on the 
rootstock. In laboratory tests the 
fungus was found pathogenic to 
stems of Rosa odorata, R. chinensis 
var. Manetti, R. multiflora, R. longi 
cuspis, R. nutkana, R. californica, 
R. gymnocarpa, sweet cherry, peach, 
almond, black and Persian walnut, 
pear and Prunus mariana. It also 
grew slightly on orange and quince 
stems and on roots of Ulmus pumila. 
However, stems of Rosa laxa, apple 
and numerous collections of the 
Ragged Robin rose proved immune. 
Rosa odorata is the most susceptible 
rootstock; next come Manetti and 
R. multiflora. The disease is as yet 
unknown in southern California, 
where roses are largely of the garden 
type grown on the immune Ragged 
Robin rootstocks. Because practi- 
cally all California-grown rootstocks 
are budded before being shipped, the 
problem of control is distinct from 
that in the east. i, Me Be 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman. } 

Mosty Bros. Nurseries, Center Point and 
Kerrville, Tex.—Wholesale list of general 
stock, mainly evergreens, 20 pages and 
cover, 4x9 inches. 

Kenyon’s Nursery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—Wholesale list of general stock, in- 
cluding lining-out stock and grafts, 20 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 

Wholesale list of general line of nursery- 
grown and collected stock, 40 pages and 
cover, 4x9 inches. 

Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md 
Wholesale list of nursery stock, 4-page 
mimeographed circular, 8x14 inches. 

Twitty Nursery Co., Texarkana, Tex 

Trade list of general line of stock, 36 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Tom Dodd Nurseries, Semmes, Ala. 
Price list of nursery stock features azaleas 
and camellias, 20 pages and cover, 4x91 
inches. 

A. McGill & Son, Fairview, Ore. 
Wholesale price list of nursery stock, in- 
cluding fruit trees, 12 pages and cover, 
4x9 inches. 


EXHIBIT AT PASADENA. 


The southern California fall flower 


show, held October 30 to November 
2 at the Fannie E. Morrison horticul 
tural center, Brookside park, Pasa 
dena, was carried out on a Chinese 
theme. Edward H. Rust Nurseries, 
Los Angeles, reproduced a Chinatown 
garden, and the Coolidge Rare Plant 
Gardens, Pasadena, staged a remark- 
able collection of plants in an elaborate 
Chinese temple design. L. B. Merrick 
Nurseries, Whittier, contributed a 
garden shrine. 

Rose displays were made by the 
Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario; How 
ard & Smith, Inc., Montebello, and 
California Roses, Inc., Puente. 


Evans & Reeves Nurseries, Inc., 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write to us for our price list of 
Fruit Tree Seedlings and Shade and 
Flowering Trees. 

A-No. 1 in grades and quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Combination 
carloads to eastern points. 


Your old pal, John Holmason 








Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 

Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 

Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











California Field-grown ARS 
S) 


<o) 
ROSEBUSHES Whore 
Dependable RO SE 


Howard Rose Co. 
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HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 


Propagators & Growers 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Large quantities of fine lining-out 
stock in Conifers and Broadleaved 
Evergreens ready for shipment. If you 
have not received your copy of our 
1942 Wholesale List, write for one 
today Remember catalogue quota- 
tions include delivery to any point in 
the United States, no packing charge 
25% of purchase price reserves stock 
for future delivery. 


Wholesale Only. 








Who offers the nursery trade of this 


the greatest line of 
trees and shrubs? 


country rare 


What is the only wholesale nursery 


list that shows the hardiness of 
each item? 
Write for list 4142 and find out! 


But use your business stationery, as 
postcards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Our 1941-42 List of Lining-Out and 
Planting Sizes of Broad-Leaved and 
Conifer Evergreens is now ready- 


A CARD WILL PUT YOURS 
IN THE MAIL 


“Our Business Is Growing” 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 


Richmond Beach, Wash. 








BIRCH, Cut-Leaf Weeping 
Schwedleri, Norway MAPLE 


Price list on request. 
NURSERIES 


Orenco, Ore. 


in carload lots. 


MOTZ BROS. 
Box 42, 








APPLE SEEDLINGS 


CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
1 and 2-year. 


Washington Nurseries 
Toppenish, Wash. 
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Los Angeles, showed rare plants and 
trees, as well as unusual orchids. Roy 
F. Wilcox & Co., Montebello, ex 
hibited palms and other foliage plants 
in a South Sea island setting 


CALL TO ORGANIZE IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


A call has gone out for nursery 
men in southern California to meet 
at the Barker hotel, Los Angeles, 
November 20, at 7 p. m., to form 
the Southern California Nursery 
men’s Association. 

Previously the nurserymen of the 
section had formed a group within 
the membership of the Southern 
California Horticultural Institute, 
but opinion has turned in favor of 
an independent organization, and 
some steps have already been made 
in that direction under Robert Gibbs 
as chairman and Opal Scarborough 
as secretary. 


MISS SIZEMORE IS BRIDE. 


Miss Ettarene Sizemore, daughter 
of Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., 
well known in the trade because of 
his long term of office formerly as 
secretary and now as traffic manager 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, was married October 25 to 
Clifford Marvin Atkinson, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Mrs. Atkinson is a talented musi- 
cian, having sung over the radio as a 
member of a girls’ trio. She is a 
graduate of the local high school and 
attended William Woods College, 
Fulton. 

Mr. Atkinson is the advertising 
manager of radio station KWOS, 
Jefferson City, where the couple will 
reside. 

THE Quality Nursery, Allenwood, 
Pa., of which Ira H. Frontz is pro- 
prietor, has been awarded a govern- 
ment contract to supply and plant 
6,000 shade trees and shrubs on the 
grounds of a defense housing project 


at Williamsport. 


AT a dinner meeting of the Su 
perior California Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel Sacramento, 
Sacramento, November 4, Ferd 
Scheid, of the John Bruener Co., 
spoke on “What's Wrong with the 
Business Methods of the Average 
Nurseryman, as Seen by an Out- 
sider?” 


306 S$. E. 12th AVENUE 


Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TTY TIRS La 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 


Roses 
Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- since 1878-OREGON 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 





Birches — Chinese Elms — Japanese 
and Weeping Cherries—Crab Apples 
—Hawthorns — Lilacs — Mountain 
Ash — Norwav and Schwedler Maples 
—Flowering Plums. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 
logue sent on request. 


Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


1941-42 List Now Ready and Will 
Be Sent on Request. 











CONIFERS? 


97 acres of them, a complete as- 
sortment, well cared for, young 
shrubs, the best to be had. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mountain View Floral Nurseries 


Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading Growers Since 1900 


A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


With the memory of last year’s short- 
ages still fresh in mind, and the prob- 
ability that stock will be more in de- 
mand next year, protect your business 
by ordering now for delivery next 
season. 

Maples — Birch — Hawthorn — Chi- 
nese Elm—Bechtel’s Crab—Flowering 
Cherry—Weeping Cherry—Weeping 
European Aspen—Laburnum Vossii 
—Laburnum Adami. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland. Oregon 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Et« 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request 
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NO TURNPIKE PLANTING. 


A $2,000,000 landscaping project 
for the Pennsylvania turnpike, su- 
perhighway linking Pittsburgh and 
Harrisburg, is reported to have 
bogged down because of a scarcity 
of available W. P. A. labor. 

Recent reports at the state capital 
revealed that less than 300 men have 
been at work since last fall on this 
program for beautification and soil- 
erosion control, which originally was 
designed to provide employment to 
between 10,000 and 15,000 men at 
its peak. 

The Pennsylvania turnpike com- 
mission had expected to work 2,000 
men through the winter in prepara- 
tion for spring planting. 

State W. P. A. Administrator Col. 
Philip Matthews announced March 
15 that W. P. A. would only be able 
to spare about 200 more workers, 
because of the state’s reduced quota, 
which now stands at 125,000. 

It was at first planned to establish 
work camps along the road to quarter 
men brought in from metropolitan 
areas. However, Washington head- 
quarters ruled out the plan in order 
to keep W. P. A. workers as close 
to their homes as possible. 

The 160-mile superhighway, by- 
passing all cities and towns, crosses 
comparatively unpopulated areas that 
are predominantly agricultural. This 
explains the lack of sufficient avail- 
able labor along the line. Last month 
there were 200 men engaged in land- 
scape work on the highway in West- 
moreland county, sixty in Somerset 
and twenty-five in Bedford. None 
were working or available in Fulton, 
Franklin and Cumberland, the other 
three counties through which the 
highway passes. 

As a result the commission's hopes 
for renewal of the boom period of 
prosperity enjoyed along the high- 
way during the 2-year construction 
period have faded. 

The project, as originally planned, 
called for planting about 2,000,000 
trees and shrubs along the sides of 
the road, on slopes, cuts and fills, 
to serve a twofold purpose of beauti- 
fication and erosion control. 


No planting had yet been done 
at this writing. The work since last 
October has been confined to grad- 
ing and cleanup activities. - B. J. 





STRAWBERRIES IN OHIO. 


Results of recent strawberry va- 
riety tests at the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station are reported in 
the bimonthly bulletin by Leon 
Havis, who concludes: “Premier 
(Howard 17) is still the standard 
commercial variety for Ohio. There 
seems to be no satisfactory late va- 
riety to follow Premier. Aberdeen is 
probably the best for this purpose, 
but is soft fleshed and very subject 
to decay. The outstanding new va- 
rieties for Ohio seem to be Catskill, 
Dresden and Northstar. These are 
worthy of trial by growers.” 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











HELP WANTED 


THREE EXPERIENCED MEN 
Nurseryman, nursery propagator, landscape de- 
signer, for large Pacific northwest nursery. Good 
opportunity for advancement. State age, detailed 
qualifications. Address No. 212, American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Early-bearing pecan and fruit trees. 
Catalogue free. New crop pecans. 
BASS PECAN CoMP ANY, Lumberton, Miss. 


VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM, 6 to 8 ins., 
transplanted, 20c; 8 to 10 ins., 25c. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


PEACH SEEDS. 
Big and mixed ce 
$1.50 per bu., 3c per Ib. 
NOBLE NURSERY, NOBLE, OKLA, 


CEDAR gareeta © 
Baled, in carlots, F, 0. Lv irsinta Mill, $7.00 
per ton. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


GRAFTED THOMAS BLACK WALNUDUT. 
Select Black Walnut and White Oak Seedlings. 
Write for prices. 

NUT TREE NURSERIES, 

John W. Hershey, Owner, Downingtown, Pa. 


New crop Delphinium seeds, Giant Pacific hy- 
brids, mixed colors, including Black Knight 
series or Lyondel Hybrids, Dr. Leonian’s strain. 
Limited quantity, % oz., $1.25; 1 oz., $4.00. 

8. J. Cook Nursery, ’R. 


BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. 
, 4 yrs., transpl., heavy 

5 yrs., transpl., heavy. 
10 to 12 ins. 6 yrs., transpl., heavy 2 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 




















1, Dunkirk, > # 
ey ae 
$12 














Write for our catalogued Price List. Nursery 
Stock for Fall Planting. Christmas Trees and 
Evergreen Decorations for the holidays. Reason- 
able prices, containers free 

AMERICAN FORESTRY Co., Pembine, Wis. 

DELPHINIUM 


PACIFIC (Giant) HYBRIDS 
Two-year-old—Transplanted—Now Ready 
1 


$10.00 per 100 
Cc. K. GULDEMOND, GALESBURG, MICH. 


Elezagnus; Gardenia florida, Gardenia For- 
tunei, Gardenia radicans; Waxleaf Ligustrums; 
Cornus florida; Cydonia japonica, cutting-grown. 
Persian Lilacs. 

Write for complete price list. 
TWITTY NURSERY C 
Texarkana, Tex. 


SPECIMEN APPLE TREES. 
Grown for shade and Yar og 








assorted varieties. 7 to 8 ft., -in. ail. 
per, $7.50 per 10, $65.00 per io: 4 e to -in. cali- 
per, $10.00 per 10, — kt 4 to 5-in. 


ealiper, B&B, trees quo est. 
WAYNBSBORO S NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


NURSERY-GROWN DOGWOOD SEEDLINGS. 
Grades, 4 to ¢. 6 to 12, 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 ins. 
Prices are very reasonable. 
NAUGHER NURSERY, CHASE, ALA. 


25,000 Trees, Shrubs, Raspberries. 10,000 Ibs. 
seeds: Ailanthus, 25c per Ib.; Sycamore Platanus, 
25e per Ib.; Kentucky Coffee Bean, 35c per Ib.: 
Regel Privet, also Amoor River North, Sc 
per Ib. Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Ill. 


1500 VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIA. 
2to 8 ft., $25.00; 3 to 4 ft., 
Ribes alpinum, 24 to 30 ins., $35. 
Mountain Ash, 6 to 8 ft., 75e: 8 to 10 ei 
All nice, well grown stock. 
Cash with order or references. 
ESCHRICH’S NURSERY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








$1.00. 


Sta. F, 





KURUME AZALEAS 


Over 20 Selected Varieties. Per 100 
In 5 in, pans, 6 to 8 in. spread.. $25.00 
In 7 in, pans, 8 to 10 in. spread........ 55.00 
In 8 in. pans, 10 to 12 in. spread........ 85.00 


Exceptionally nice plants. 


COOLIDGE RARE PLANT GARDENS 
LIMITED 
East Pasadena, California. 





DWARF EVERGREENS AND HEATHERS. 


Rooted cuttings. Twice transplanted. Per 100 
Picea Excelsa Nana, 3x3 ins..... : ....816.00 
P. E. Clanbrasiliana, 3x3 ins... .. 12.00 
P. E. Procumbens, 2x2 ins..... . 10.00 
Cryptomeria Jap. Nana, 4x4 ins... . 12.00 
Thuja Obtusa Nana, 3x5 ins...... . 15.00 
Chamecyparis Pis. Dumosa, 5x5 ins... . 15.00 
C. Lawsoniana Fletcheri, 12 ins.. -e+- 20.00 
Juniperus Compressa Compacta, 4 ‘ins. ceone ae 
Hiex Crenata, 3x83 ins.............-. 10.00 


Erica Carnea Vivellii, 
E. Vagans, 6x12 ins....... 
E. Cinerea Rubrum, 3x3 ins 





20.00 





4x4 ins. 15.00 


Calluna Vulgaris County Wicklow, 
Cc. V. Minima Smith's Var., 3x3 ins.... 15.00 
SG. FV. TRE, Se Ti cconceneccee 15.00 


N. ROBERSON, 


1540 East 102nd_ St., Seattle, Wash 





For Fall 1941 per truck or car lots. 


The following balled and burlapped: Per 100 
Euonymus vegetus, 6 brchs. up, 

Be OD BE GE, coccccccccoscccecesceesces $ 35.00 

BD OP BS wocccsecceccsvcccocsccsess 50.00 
Euonymus patens, 18 to 24 ins. .......... 50.00 
Taxus media Hicksii, 18 to 24 ins. ...... 125.00 


Juniper excelsa stricta, 15 to 18 ins...... 50.00 


Cornus florida, 3 to 4 it ‘emeneteseeres 50.00 
Cornus florida rubra, 2 to 3 ft. .......... 85.00 
The following bare. roots: 
Cercis canadensis, 5 to 6 ft. ............ 40.00 
Red double-flowering peach, 5 to 6 ft. .... 35.00 
Philadelphus virginalis, 3 to 4 ft. ........ 25.00 
Lonicera tartarica rubra, 3 to 4 ft. ...... 18.00 
Barberry Thunbergii, 18 to 24 ins........ 12.00 
Pachysandra, 2%-in. pots, l-yr. ........ 5.00 
Pachysandra, 2%-in. pots, 2-yr. ........ 8.00 


Grafted Juniper on Red Cedar from 2%-in. pots 
for Spring 1942 delivery, ask for prices. 
NICK'S NURSERY, ANCHORAGE, KY. 
On U. 8. 60, 15 miles east of Louisville. 








Ready To Quote Prices 
For Fall Delivery 
Lilium Candidum, 

Daffodil bulbs. 
Muscari, Heavenly Blue, 
Hemerocallis. 
Peonies. 
GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








4,500 Nurserymen 


will see your Want List or your 
prices on Long Items if you list 
them in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Get action quickly, 
easily and cheaply. 























NOVEMBER 15, 


SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


The Conway Road Nursery Co., 
10050 Conway road, St. Louis, Mo., 
is the name of a new nursery which 
has been established by Arthur C. 
Hiemenz and William G. Weld. 
They are operating a sales yard with 
a complete assortment of high-class 


1941 


nursery stock. 

A sales yard has been started by 
the Howard Nursery & Floral Co., 
1616 Washington, Amarillo, Tex. 

The month of October broke all 
records for rainfall in several states 
in the southwest. J. Frank Sneed, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., says that the 
rivers were out of their banks in all 
directions from Oklahoma City, but 
that they are now falling fast. His 
nurseries there and at Muskogee 
were undamaged, and brisk business 
has begun. 

Ben Davis, of the Ozark Nursery 
Co., Tahlequah, Okla. says it 
rained steadily for forty-eight hours 
the last of the month, about six 
inches. 

A. L. Norton, Clarksville, Mo., re- 
ports that his locality got 14.5 inches 
of rain in October. 

Pampa, Tex., had the most rain in 
October that it had received in forty 
years. Highways were blocked by 
high water all through the pan- 
handle; then a blizzard covered it all 
with snow. Snow also fell in north- 
ern Kansas. Panhandle crops were 
practically a total failure because of 
too excessive moisture. No drought 
year caused a more complete crop 
failure. 

In contrast, Henry N. Boyd, of the 
Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, 
Tenn., reports that in his part of the 
country October was hot and dry. 

The government opened bids re 
cently on defense housing projects 
at Fort Riley and Wichita, Kan., the 
former on October 31, the latter on 
November 3. No awards have been 
announced yet. 

George Fisher, landscape gardener 
at the University of Kansas, is giving 
a series of talks on various phases 
of gardening over the university 
radio station, KFKU, Lawrence. This 
is part of a university-sponsored pro- 
gram entitled, “Speaking to Women.” 
The programs scheduled for Novem- 
ber are: November 12, “All-Ameri- 
can Flower and Rose Selections,” and 
November 26, “Hardiness and Win- 
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Why the KEMP does the Job BETTER 








CA away 
Ve~ 





















Put ie Special Kemp Comes oat 
any hind of material Construction provides perfectly mized ane 
without mining ferst 100 Mum BAG 5 hv CObam, property shredded 





You'll find a model (one of four priced 
from $75) that just suits your needs and 
the easy payment plan makes it so easy 
to own. 


KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDERS 


NOTICE * NURSERYMEN 


YOU CAN— 


@Cut Your Labor Costs 
@ increase Your Profits 


@ Grow Healthier, More Salable Plants 


The easy-to-own KEMP shreds and mixes 
any combination of soile—sand, clay 


peat, etc., quickly, in one operation, to, 

just the texture you desire This saves 

you up to 75% of hand labor costs and 

the resultant compost grows healthier 

more salable plants. 

Enjoy these benefits start today by 

sending in attached coupon 

—— LT AND SEND 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


| De = _ 1112, 1919 Peach St. 

| Er 

| Please send me detailed information on 
KEMP Power Soil Shredder—easy pay- 

| ment plan—free trial offer. 


DURES. ccccwececesccscaccsvcecneeeeds 
Firm Name 
RBGTOEB. cc cccesccvcssctesececeseces 


City 








MICHIGAN PEAT 


America’s Top Quality Peat for 25 years! 
Used by our best growers and nursery- 
men. Economical. Reliable. Order 
genuine Michigan Peat today. Only 90c 
per 100-lb. bag, in 20-bag lots; or $1.25 
per bag, single bag. F.O.B. plant. 100-Ib. 
bag contains 5 bushels. Compare! Ex- 
celient in all nursery work! 


American Soil Sponge Selling Corp. 


267 Fifth Ave., New York—Capac, Mich. 














fF. 
WOODRUFF Lown Seed 








PEACH SEED AND PEACH TREES 


Write for Prices. 
Large acreage of Nursery Stock. 
Will appreciate your Want List. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 





Winchester, Tenn. 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 








HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 


Q PU MODI ARMTET LTE 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohle 















| tity American Nurseryman “src | 


North Dakota and 
Montana Seeds 


1941 crop available soon 


Pseudotsuga Douglasii (E. Mont.) 

Picea Engelmannii (E. Mont.) 

Pinus scopulorum (N.D.and Mont.) 

Pinus flexilis (Eastern Mont.) 

Pinus albicaulis (Eastern Mont.) 

Pinus contorta (E. Mont. Lodge- 

pole) 

Junipers of all kinds. 

Black Hill Spruce 

Abies lasiocarpa (Alpine fir) 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia glauca 
(blue Douglas fir) 


Deciduous tree, shrub and wild 
flower seeds and crude botanicals. 


E. C. MORAN Medora, N. D. 








TREE SEEDS, FRESH CROP 1941 


Cotoneaster Horizontalis, fresh berries 
$1.00 per Ib 
Cc  * Cordata, fresh berries, $1.00 
er ib 
Ginkgo Biloba, clean seeds, 50¢ per Ib 


10 Ibs., $4.00. 
Kosa Multifiora, 

Ib.; 10 Ibs., $3.50. 
European Horse Chestnut, 


fresh berries, 40¢ per 


clean seeds 


$2.00 per bu. of 50 Ibs 
Black Walnut, clean seeds, $1.50 per bu 
of 50 Ibs 
Pyracantha Cocecinesn Lalandil, frees! 
berries, 30¢ per Ib 
£2.50 per 


Malas Coronaria, clean seeds 
Ib 


Cash witl Prompt le very 


Send for trade list 


ATLANTIC NURSERIES, INC. 
Berlin, Md. 











Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradiey Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 
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ATTENTION NURSERIES 
WHAT CYPRESS WOOL DOES 


AS A MULCH over newly planted seed 
beds, it is clean with no weed or 
grass seeds as from straw or hay 

FOR DRY PACKING around the tops of 
plants, it is soft and keeps the stems 
from rubbing together. 

AROUND THE ROOTS it is far superior 
to the sphagnum moss commonly 
used for this purpose 

NURSERIES ACCLAIM this new prod- 
uct, and enthusiastic letters pour in 
daily from satisfied clients. 

YOUR INQUIRIES INVITED! Better 
still, why not order out two sample 
bales and see for yourself? 

CARLOAD LOTS........$17.00 per ton 

f.o.b. Florida Mill 

LESS THAN CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 

$1.15 per bale for samples. 


EXCELSIOR MILLS CORP. 


P. O. Box 3236 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








SUPPLIES 
— TOOLS 


“ ar > > 





For Tree Surgeons 
Landseape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


CHICAGO 


PROTECT 
TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 


with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 
Easily applied — economical — effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 
Quart, $1.00 postpaid—covers 50 trees; 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12.50. 


Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 


Castle Rock, Minn. 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


Kill Most Weed Seeds and Cut Hand Weeding Costs 
arvac | e with Larvacide 


Fumigation of 
ee CY Ma ing and Seed 
Flat Soil. It’s done right in bins, deep frames and 
compost piles. Also ls most atodes and 
fungi that cause damping-olf. Write 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY ew ons, tt 
































ter Protection.’ Mr. Fisher says that, 
judging from the amount and quality 
of the fan mail he has received, the 
program is being well received. 

Arthur S. Berger, Cleveland, O., 
will give two illustrated lectures at 
the University of Kansas on the after- 
noons of December 8 and 9. “Color 
in the Garden” and “Good Taste in 
Planting” are the titles. Mr. Berger 
is a graduate of the University of 
Kansas, holds his landscape archi- 
tect’s degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity and studied in Europe. 

The Missouri conservation commis- 
sion and the agricultural extension 
service are coOperating in making 
available to. Missouri farmers some 
1,800,000 forest tree seedlings to be 
used in windbreaks, to halt erosion 
and to establish wood lots. L. E. Mc- 
Cormick, of the extension service, 
said that black locust, catalpa, black 
walnut, Osage orange, green ash, 
shortleaf pine, ponderosa pine and 
red cedar will be included. The 
seedlings will be provided to farmers 
at cost. County agents are taking 
orders now, but distribution will not 
be made until spring. 

The engagement of Dan Carpen 
ter, of the Pecos Valley Nursery, 
Roswell, N. M., to Miss Elissa Curb 


was announced November 2. 


A news item from Emporia, Kan., 
states that the office of Mayor Ora 
Rindom’s Riverside Gardens didn’t 
smell like a bed of roses one morning 
recently. Opening a drawer of his 
desk, Mayor Rindom was startled to 
find a small skunk bedded down in 
some papers. Hauling out a 12-gauge 
shotgun, Mayor Rindom was prepar- 
ing to exterminate the intruder when 
it beat him to the draw. While 
Mayor Rindom retreated, the skunk 
escaped through a hole in a partition 
The skunk is believed to have 
entered the desk from an opening in 
the back. Mayor Rindom is the pro 
prietor of the Riverside Gardens. 

Leonard A. Keever, listed among 
the missing members of the destroyer 
Reuben James’ crew, is the son of 
E. E. Keever, operator of a green 
house at Little River, Kan. He was 
a machinist’s mate and had served 
eighteen years in the navy during 
and after the first World war. He 
was retired five years ago, but re 
joined the service last August. At 
that time he lived on a ranch near 
San Diego, Cal. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





PLATE BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 





Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 


For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


RAFFIA 


A few bales left. Write for present 
prices. 


GOODRICH RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 
Factory working solely on Defense 
orders. No more strips will be made 
Small supply remains on 
once or be dis- 











this year. 

hand. Order at 

appointed. 

THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 


















OMtLep 


Once over with ROTOTILLER 
prepares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast rotatingtines plow, 
disc, harrow,smooth—all in one operation. Makes 
4 to 3 acres unexcelled deep seed bed in 8 hours. 
Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards for yearsof hard work ; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1to10h.p. $232 up. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 

ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. 


profit with ROTOTILLER 
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NURSERY 
HAND TRUCK 

















J 
a 00 §6F.O. B. 
— y ve . 
Kansas City 
It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to make delivery. 
Buy now while deliveries 
can be assured. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


1819 Mission Rd. 
Kansas City. Kansas 


BIG MONEY 
IN LANDSCAPING — 
LEARN HOW! 


Workers in nurseries can increase their 
earnings through study with the Ameri 
can Landscape School. Ambitious men 
are asking themselves, “What will I be 
doing a year from today?” They want 
to move on up. They want to increase 
their ability to serve the world more 
largely 











By studying at home in spare time 
hundreds of nursery workers have 
trained themselves to sell nursery stock 
—with increased income and more hope 
for the future. By adding to their pres- 
ent knowledge of plants, instruction in 
landscape gardening, planning the land- 
scaping of homes, estates, subdivisions, 
cemeteries, ete they can push their 
pay upward. They are more valuable 
en:ployees 


These home lessons cover every prob- 
lem of landscaping, and we help you 
with any difficulties that arise 


Investigate this opportunity. Course 
has been thoroughly tested. Start your 
upward climb today Ten men in one 
nursery in Nebraska toek the course 
to their profit 
catalogue 


Send a postal today for 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


6217 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lowa 





ENS Tiller 


The American 


TILLAGE COMBINE 
3 MODELS . VERY NEED 


Ari 
ARIENS CO. 


WE Ue 
SS Bex 710 Brillion, Wis. 








WHY THERE ARE 


3 HORMODIN POWDERS 


Experienced florists who propagate 
everything from chrysanthemums to 
evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature: 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general purpose powder —designed to 
root carnations, roses, and many othe: 
house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 


For propagating many woody and semi- 
woody types. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 


For propagating many evergreens and dor- 
mant leafless cuttings. 


THE TREATMENT 


The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 
are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium. 


THE COST 


The cost is small. For example: the one 
pound tin of Hormodin Powder No. 1 (the 
General Purpose Powder) costs only $3.00. 
It is estimated that each ounce will treat 
about 2500 cuttings of average size. 





Booklet on request 


Be sure to ask your dealer for the 
HORMODIN POWDERS 
Best suited for your purpose 
MERCK & CO. Inc. . Manufacturing Ghemit RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis - In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


35 

















BE MODERN! 


If you are going to the tenth floor of an office 
building, don’t walk up the stairs—take the elevator! 


If you want to talk to a friend, don’t rush clear 
across town—call him on the telephone. 


If you have stock to sell to nurserymen, use the 
quickest and easiest method—tell what you have, and 
the price, to 4500 trade buyers through the adver- 
tising columns of the American Nurseryman. 


See how other nurserymen 
make larger use of these pages 








American NurseryMan 





508 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, III. 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
BEREBSEBREBSBSBESBESBE BEEBE RBHRERBE BE EB 


SALE or SPECIMEN TREES 


Ground clearing sale of large stock of fine New England grown material. All plants dug 
B.&B., f.o.b. the Nurseries. Your inquiries and examination are invited. Varieties with * are 
priced in the ground-—dig your own. Ask about other savings by digging your own. 


ABIES CONCOLOR JUNIPERUS ACER PLATANOIDES QUERCUS COCCINEA 


12 to 14 ft. -o.ee---- 18.00 2 to 2Y-in. cal. .$ 6.00 7 to 8-in. cal *$75.00 

14 to 16 ft. 21.00 CHINENSIS 24to 3. <-in. cal 8.00 8to Yin. cal *100.00 

16 to 18 ft. 27.00 Sw 6ft $4.00 3 to 3Y-in. cal 12.00 11 to 12-in. cal. *125.00 

18 to 20 ft. 36.00 617 34 to 4 -in. cal... 15.00 

20 oe 25 ft. we. 45.00 sents. _ i os 5 a a 20.00 QUERCUS ae 

30 to 35 ft. *60.00 JUNIPERUS . to 6 -in cal anes MACROCARPA A ro 
ee to / “In. Cal, -00 3 to 4in. cal. 12.00 

PICEA CANADENSIS VIRGINIANA 7 tw 8 “in. cal. 55.00 4 tu Sin. cal 17.00 

12 = 14 4 15.00 10 to 12 ft 9.00 ; to p+ “in ~ hp 5 to 6-1n. cal 30.00 

2 to , ° . , to “in. ca *75, 

14 to 16 ft. ..... 18.00 © !2 to 14 ft 12.00 

14 90 16 6... BOOB * 13 OO Ie fe i400 ACER RUBRUM QUERCUS 

18 to 20 ft. 30.00 6 to 18 ft 18.00 2yt0 3 -in. cal. 8,00 PALUSTRIS 

20 to 25 ft. 40.00 [18 to 20 ft 20.00 3 to 3Y in. cal... 12.00 2¥>to 3° «in. cal... 12.09 


25 to 30 fr. . *50.00 3,A4to 4° ~-in. cal 15.00 3 to 3! 9-in cal 15.00 
25.00 314 to ‘in. cal... 20.00 


5 
‘PIN BS 4 to $ -in.cal... 23 4 

PICEA ENGELMANNI PONGS GEES 4 tw Ss inal. 00 Hit fin. cal.. 2000 
6 


6to 7 ft. : 4 to - . op 6 to 7 -in. cal 45.00 5 to ‘in. cal 33.00 
7-— Se... é. 30 >) - ar fe 34.00 7 to 8 <in. cal 55.00 6 to “in. cal 45.00 
8to 9 ft. .. 8.50 ‘\*. 30 ft 43.00 9 tol0 = <in. cal. ..*85.00 i to 8 -in. cal...*60.00 
9 to 10 ft. 10.00 ve os A . 9 tol0 = «in. cal...*90.00 
10 to 12 ft. 12.00 * to 55 Kt 55.00 ACER SACCHARUM 15 tol6 = -in. cal.*100.00 
12 to 14 fe. ..... 15.00 2 to 2Yy-in. cal 6.00 
14 to 16 fe. 2000 PINUS STROBUS = 2% 3 in.cal 800 © QUERCUS RUBRA 
16 to 18 ft. 27.00 14 w 16 ft 20.00 3,, 12 3¥zin. cal... 12.00 172 to2, in. cal a 
€ ‘ a 31 2to4 «an cal. 16.00 - to 2//271n. ¢ al 50 
PICEA PUNGENS + pet on 4 tS inca... 22.00 242 to 3 -in. cal. .... 10.00 
3to 4f — = e fe a 5 to6 <in. cal 30.00 3 to 3Yyin. cal 13.00 
4to 5 fe - 2.50 - “ 21) fe 47.00 6 to 7 -in. cal 45.00 344 to 4 in. cal. 20.00 
Sto 6 ft. a <= Piety 4 to5 -in.cal. 30.00 
4 to 35 bd 
6to 7 ft. 4.50 O to 35 ft 60.00 Spl BETSLA ' 5 to6 <-in. cal 40.00 
7to 8 ft. 6.50 opiend selection or 6 to7 <in, cal 55.00 
8 ' 9 ft. 9.50 THUJA ae 1942 nage Ask 7 oe 8 -«in.c all *70.00 
¥9 to 10 ft. 12.00 aDdout varieties and sizes 
aaoaee a dee 15.00 OCCIDENTALIS available TILIA AMERICANA 
12 to 14 ft 18.00 Sto 10 ft 6.00 FAGUS SYLVATICA 3, © 3¥in. cal... 12.00 
14 to 16 ft. 24.00 10 to 12 ft 9.00 30> Sin. cal *75.00 31 2? to 4 “in. cal . 17.00 
16 to 18 ft. 30.00 12 to 14 ft 1249 ac ton cal e10000 «4 (t@5 in. cal. .... 25.00 
. =. . 5 to6 -<in. cal 30.00 


14 to 16 ft. 15.00 
PICEA PUNGENS 16 to 18 ft 18.00 FRAXINUS 6 to7 in. cal... 40.00 
8 to 2 7 S -n.¢ 
GLAUCA 18 to 20 ft 27.00 AMERICANA | 2S ot ae 


2.75 20 to 25 ft 36.00 


ws 


Sto 4 ft. yee 2 to 2Y-in. cal 5.00 

$to Sf 4.00 TSUGA CANADENSIS 22° > i™-<!-_ 6.00 TILIA CORDATA 
Sto G6ft 6.0 3 to 4 «in. cal. 10,00 2 to 2Y-in. cal... 10.00 
6 to 7 ft. 7.75 Y to 10 ft 16.00 4 to 5 «in. cal. 17.00 to 3. -in. cal 14.00 
/ to : It 10.00 10 to 12 ft 20.00 9 tol0 = -in, cal. 65,00 3. to 3Y>-in. cal... 18.00 
: - a - oo 12 to 14 ft 27.00 12 to 15 -in. cal. *90.00 3V5to 4° ~-in. cal 23.00 

0 . ) l4- - ? 

10 to 12 ft 20,00 |4 te 16 ft 35.00 OSTRYA a °T na ae 

12 to 14 ft. 27.00 . nd : 40.00 oe : “ates ‘ 
54 en 16 fe 33.00 18 to 20 ft 47.00 VIRGINIANA to 6 ‘in. cal... 40.00 
7 20 to 25 ft 65.00 4 w S-in. cal 1700 © to 7 -in. cal... 50.00 
16 to 1s tt 47.00 25 to 30 ft *80.00 7 to 8 -in. cal 65.00 
18 to 3 it 57 = 30 to 35 ft 290.00 QUERCUS ALBA 9 tol0 = -in. cal...790.00 
20 to 25 It. 68.0 2 to 2Y-in. cal 8.00 10 tol2 -in. cal.*115.00 
PSEUDOTSUGA ACER DASYCARPUM 1% to 3 -in. cal 9.50 12 tol5S -in. cal.*130.00 
DOUGLAS! $to Sin. cal... 17.00 ‘gato Sin. cal, 035.00 ULMUS AMERICANA 
10 to 12 ft. 12.00 Sto Gin. c = 21.00 QUERCUS BICOLOR 4to 5S-in. cal 23.00 
12 to 14 ft. 15.00 6to 7-in. cal. 27.00 2. to 2Y-in. cal 7.00 Sto 6-in. cal. 30.00 
14 to 16 ft 18.00 7to 8-in. cal, 37.00 244 t0 3 -in, cal 8.00 6to 7-in. cal 40.00 
16 to 18 ft. 24.00 Y9 to 10-in. cal 47.00 3 to 3Y-in. cal 12.00 7to 8-in. cal 50.00 
18 to 20 ft. 30.00 10 to 12-in. cal. *60.00 314 to 4 -in. cal 17.00 8 to 10-in. cal 65.00 
20 to 25 ft. ; 40.00 12 to 14-in. cal. *100.00 4 to5 «in. cal 27.00 10 to 12-in. cal *85.00 
25 to 30 ft. *50.00 15 to 16-in. cal, ......7125.00 5 to6 <-in. cal 35.00 12 to 14-in. cal *100.00 


@) Tittle (ree farms @) 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Pleasant Street ROUTE od 


(Refer to this advertisement for future orders, or send to us for another copy.) 
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